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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information con- 
cerning treaties and international 
agreements to which the United States 
is or may become a party and treaties 
of general international interest is 
included. 

Publications of the Department, cu- 
mulative lists of which are published 
at the end of each quarter, as well as 
legislative material in the field of inter- 
national relations, are listed currently. 
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THE GREAT LAKES FISHERIES CONVENTION 





by Durand Smith 





This article presents a historical account of the develop- 
ment of a Great Lakes fisheries convention which is before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee for its consideration. 








Fishing in the Great Lakes is not only a sport; 
it is an important industry. As a sport it pro- 
vides recreation and entertainment for countless 
thousands. As an industry it provides nutritious 
protein food for the people of Canada and of the 
United States. 

In 1944, the most recent year for which figures 
are available, the commercial fisheries of the Great 
Lakes produced for both countries 102,814,000 
pounds. The United States share of this catch 
was 75,687,800 pounds valued at $10,948,195. A 
report on operations during 1939 showed that the 
Great Lakes fisheries employed an _ estimated 
10,296 fishermen from the Province of Ontario and 
from eight States—New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota. They used 567 vessels, 2,640 motor- 
boats, 2,347 non-motorboats and a great variety 
and amount of fishing gear. 

Like other natural resources upon which indus- 
tries depend, the Great Lakes fisheries need con- 
servation and development. Many species of 
commercially desirable fish in every one of the 
Great Lakes are not being caught today in such 
quantities as in the earlier years of the industry. 
Sturgeon have almost vanished; the cisco of Lake 
Erie are approaching extinction; the chubs of the 
United States waters of Lakes Huron and Michi- 
gan are dwindling; the whitefish of Lakes Huron, 
Michigan, and Superior are badly depleted. The 
commercial fishermen have had to devote more 
attention to coarser and less valuable fish. AlI- 
though the total take has remained fairly constant 
during the past 30 years, reports indicate that the 
actual abundance of fish in the Great Lakes has 
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declined. This fact is particularly significant in 
as much as fishing pressure has increased; more 
effort is expended and more efficient gear is 
employed. : 

The need for cooperative action on the Great 
Lakes was recognized more than 70 yearsago. The 
first report issued by the Superintendent of the 
State Fisheries of Michigan, in 1875, discussed the 
need for the establishment of uniform fishing laws. 
The first Great Lakes interstate conference, which 
was held in Detroit in October 1883, emphasized 
the lack of regulations. Other interstate confer- 
ences in 1884 in Milwaukee and in 1891 in New 
York took up the question but accomplished little. 
Other conferences and meetings during the next 
forty-odd years kept alive the question of uniform 
laws but failed to contribute much toward estab- 
lishing them. 

Gradually opinion developed toward the neces- 
sity for international cooperative action. It was 
recognized that Canadian participation was essen- 
tial to success in as much as the Province of On- 
tario shares with the eight States the jurisdiction 
of the fish in the boundary waters. President 
Cleveland in 1897 and President Taft in 1910 and 
1911 sent messages and recommendations to the 
Congress regarding joint control but they did not 
achieve the desired results. 

In February 1938 the Council of State Govern- 
ments called a meeting attended by 60 public offi- 
cials from all of the Lake States, from the U.S. 
Bureau of Fisheries (one of the two predecessor 
organizations of the present Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the Department of the Interior), from 
the Department of State, and from the Province of 
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Ontario. There was unanimity of view among 
the State legislators, the directors of State con- 
servation departments, the superintendents of 
fisheries, and other officials that decisive action was 
imperative, that the time had come for some form 
of unified control. The delegates unanimously 
adopted a resolution urging a treaty between the 
United States and Canada for the establishment of 
an International Board of Inquiry whose func- 
tion would be “to consider and recommend 
measures for the conservation of the Great Lakes 
fisheries.” Assemblyman W. Allan Newell of the 
New York Joint Legislative Committee on Inter- 
state Cooperation was appointed chairman of a 
subcommittee to notify the President. Two para- 
graphs from his letter dated February 28, 1938, 
are pertinent: 


“This letter is to inform you of the action of the 
conference in unanimously recommending a treaty 
and to urge that you bring this matter to the im- 
mediate attention of the Secretary of State in order 
that there may be no delay in beginning treaty dis- 
cussions with the proper Canadian authorities. . . . 

“T know that the delegates will appreciate your 
good offices in urging that the Department of State 
take immediate action in carrying out the wishes 
of the conference.” 


The Governments of the United States and 
Canada under an agreement signed February 29, 
1940, established the International Board of In- 
quiry for the Great Lakes fisheries to study the 
taking of fish from the Great Lakes, to make ‘a 
report of its investigations to the two Govern- 
ments, and to make recommendations as to methods 
for preserving and developing the fisheries of the 
Great Lakes. Twenty-nine public hearings were 
held throughout the Great Lakes region in which 
some 1,500 public officials, commercial fishermen, 
and sportsmen participated. On August 6, 1942, 
the Board of Inquiry submitted its report to the 
Secretary of State calling attention “to the need 
for an effective program for the conservation and 
development of the Great Lakes fisheries and rec- 
ommending joint action for that purpose by the 
Governments concerned”. 

The report was submitted by Hubert R. Gal- 
lagher of the Council of State Governments, who 
acted as chairman; A. G. Huntsman of the Fish- 
eries Research Board of Canada; D. J. Taylor of 
the Game and Fisheries Department of Canada; 
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and John Van Oosten of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

A supplemental and considerably longer report 
was submitted by the United States members of 
the Board. Attention was given to data submitted 
by 670 licensed commercial fishermen of the 
United States who had an average of 21.4 years of 
experience on the Great Lakes, It was significant 
that the commercial fishermen themselves felt di- 
rectly the deterioration of the resources. 

The reports were then carefully studied by the 
Department of State and by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. Agreement was reached that only 
through coordinated action of all the govern- 
ments—State, Federal, Provincial, and Dominion 
—could the recommended measures be made 
effective. 

Work commenced on the drafting of a conven- 
tion. Representatives of the Governors of the 
eight States, members of the respective conserva- 
tion departments, invited by the Department of 
State, advised and took part in the development 
of the convention. A number of their suggestions 
were incorporated in the treaty proposals 
Throughout the hearings, the negotiations with 
Canada and the drafting of the convention, the 
Department of State adhered to the principle that 
the States should maintain the fullest independ- 
ence of action compatible with effective conserva- 
tion and development of the fishery resources. 

On April 2, 1946, the convention was signed in 
Washington—on behalf of the United States by 
Dean Acheson, Acting Secretary of State; o 
behalf of Canada by Lester B. Pearson, the 
Ambassador, and by H. Francis G. Bridges, the 
Minister of Fisheries. President Truman, o 
April 22, 1946, submitted it to the Senate for the 
advice and consent of that body to ratification 
The convention was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, where it awaits consideration. 

The convention provides for an International 
Commission which would formulate and recom- 
mend specific fishery-research programs of 
observation and studies; it requires that the Com 
mission plan for the effective management of the 
fishery resources of the Great Lakes. It provides 
also that the Commission may make regulations, 
if technical reports point to their desirability, fix 
ing (a) open and closed seasons; (b) open and 
closed waters; (c) the size limits for each speciés 


(Continued on page 675) 
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THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF UNESCO, PARIS 


The Program in Action 





by Herbert J. Abraham 





The article below discusses policies which are guiding the 
course of UNESCO in its development, giving particular 
attention to the role of the national commissions in that 
organization. This is the second in a series of three articles. 
The first, which appeared in the Buttetin of March 2, 1947, 
reviewed the program of UNESCO adopted at the first ses- 
sion of the General Conference held at Paris, November 19- 
December 10, 1946. 








The activities of UNESCO (United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion), during the first three months of its exist- 
ence, have largely been limited to recruiting a 
staff and defining practicable objectives within 
the limits of a $6,000,000 budget. It is therefore 
too early to state in detail the steps which UN- 
ESCO will take in giving effect to the numerous 
projects which were approved by the General Con- 
ference. However, certain policies which will 
guide the operations of UNESCO have been de- 
termined, both in the Constitution of UNESCO 
and by action of the General Conference. 


Three Functions of UNESCO 


The functions of UNESCO are commonly de- 
scribed in a threefold classification ; the two main 
functions would be to provide services and to 
stimulate action by related groups, while a third 
function of conducting “operations” would be un- 
dertaken to a limited degree. 

For example, in such a project as the improve- 
ment of textbooks, UNESCO may employ a small 
staff, including temporary consultants, to draft a 
model procedure for the analysis of books, to pre- 
pare illustrative materials on the treatment of 
international organizations, and to analyze the 
findings of the study. To this extent UNESCO 
might be said to be conducting an operation. But 
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the main function, in this case, would be the stimu- 
lation of cooperating national groups to under- 
take their own studies, to draft their own illus- 
trative materials, and to report on their findings 
and recommendations. The illustration can be 
generalized with reference to many other phases 
of the program. 

The American Delegation at the Conference 
suggested a somewhat different description of 
functions, which was adopted by the Program 
Commission. In this analysis the term projects 
was substituted for the term operations. Accord- 
ing to this classification, a threefold distinction of 
UNESCO functions can be made along the follow- 
ing lines: UNESCO provides certain continuing 
services, as for example the assembling and pub- 
lication of useful statistics; secondly, UNESCO 
stimulates and supports the activities of other or- 
ganizations; and, thirdly, UNESCO initiates and 
exercises general direction over a number of sig- 
nificant projects, in the conduct of which UNESCO 
mobilizes all available resources on an interna- 
tional scale. Under this latter classification, for 
example, the whole program for the improvement 
of textbooks would be a single project, incorporat- 
ing the stimulation of other groups to cooperative 
activity. 

In both of the foregoing classifications one fact 
stands out: Only a small part of UNESCO’s pro- 
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gram will be put into effect by UNESCO’s own 
permanent secretariat; active participation by 
many persons in many countries will be needed. 
How this cooperation is to be organized is a major 
problem which, it is hoped, will be solved this 
year. 


Organization of the Secretariat 


The General Conference recognized that an ex- 
perimental period would be necessary before the 
administrative system could be suitably adapted 
to the novel functions of the Organization. The 
Conference accordingly refrained from prescrib- 
ing a scheme for the organization of the Secre- 
tariat. Instead, a resolution was adopted, the 
essence of which is contained in a single sentence: 


“The General Conference resolves that: 

“Subject to the approval of the Executive 
Board, the Director-General shall be responsible 
for developing an efficient Organisation and for 
adapting it to changing programmes and needs.” 


The resolution, however, calls attention to “facts, 
directives, and principles which shall guide the 
Director-General and the Executive Board in car- 
rying out this task.” 

That the Conference was particularly con- 
cerned lest the Secretariat be frozen into a num- 
ber of specialized bureaus and that it recognized 
clearly the necessity for organizing world-wide 
cooperation are demonstrated by the following ex- 
tracts from its resolution: 


“The administrative system should be so de- 
signed as to prevent the development of seg- 
mentalised activities and programmes, and to en- 
courage the integration of all efforts towards the 
Organisation’s supreme objective of contributing 
to peace and security and the common welfare of 
mankind through the development of understand- 
ing among the peoples of the world. To effect 
this purpose, the Director-General should have 
continual regard to the need for the coordination 
and planning of programmes in the light of 
budgetary requirements. 

“In addition to programme, administrative, 
legal, and other traditional-type divisions, the 
Organisation should provide means for the task 
of enlisting the support of the peoples of the world 
through their own voluntary organisations and 
associations, 

“While each director of a major programme 
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division should be assigned in his field the func- 
tions of research, stimulation of services, liaison, 
and operation, it should be emphasised that many 
of Unesco’s activities will require joint action by 
several or all divisions on a task-force or continu- 
ing basis. There should be as few programme 
divisions as practicable.” 

If the organization of the Secretariat proceeds 
along the lines of the American Delegation’s con- 
ception of “projects”, UNESCO will have a nu- 
clear staff of administrative officers and adminis- 
trators of continuing services, together with a 
considerable number of experts recruited for 
short-term service as “task forces”. Without some 
such plan, it is dubious whether UNESCO could 
attract the ablest scholars, scientists, and educa- 
tors to its service, and so avoid bureaucratic de- 
bilitation. Perhaps remarkable administrative 
skill will be needed if this policy is to be carried 
out without impairing the organization’s efficiency, 
in the customary sense of that term. 


The Role of National Commissions 
UNESCO, viewed as the center of a network of 


international collaboration, has three kinds of 


direct relations: first, with the United Nations it- 
self and with the other intergovernmental agen- 
cies; secondly, with non-governmental interna- 
tional associations such as those of educators, 
scientists, and scholars; and, thirdly, with its 
member states. 

The Constitution of UNESCO provides that 
member states should take steps to associate non- 
governmental groups with the work of the organi- 
zation. Article VII of the Constitution requires 
that each state “shall make such arrangements as 
suit its particular conditions”, but the formation of 
a national commission is recommended. Na- 
tional commissions, where they exist, “shall act in 
an advisory capacity to their respective delega- 
tions to the General Conference and to their Gov- 
ernments in matters relating to the Organisation 
and shall function as agencies of liaison in all 
matters of interest to it.” It was anticipated, ap- 
parently, that national commissions would engage 
in some positive activities, going beyond their ad- 
visory functions, for the Constitution provides 
that “the Organisation may, on the request of & 
Member State, delegate, either temporarily or per- 
manently, a member of its Secretariat to serve on 
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the National Commission of that State, in order 
to assist in the development of its work.” 

The question arose at the Paris Conference 
whether UNESCO should initiate positive steps 
to bring about the establishment of more national 
commissions in states where none or few such 
bodies exist. There was even a suggestion that 
UNESCO might give some financial assistance to 
this end. Since essentially domestic matters were 
involved, however, the Conference restricted itself 
to requesting member states to implement article 
VII, and authorized the Director-General to grant 
to member states “all the assistance—other than 
financial assistance—which they may require, in 
order to establish National Commissions or na- 
tional cooperating bodies.” 

Governments, of course, will be requested to take 
appropriate action, such as giving approval to 
recommendations of UNESCO and accepting 
draft conventions. Governments which have 
highly centralized educational systems will play a 
larger part in such matters as the revision of cur- 
riculum and teaching materials than will our own. 
Foreign Offices, ministries of education, and other 
appropriate agencies, e.g., the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation will be concerned with UNESCO’s program 
so far as it affects national policy. Governments, 
too, must vote the money which permits 
UNESCO’s Secretariat to perform its functions. 

It is expected that in most countries, however, 
the chief instruments of collaboration with 
UNESCO will be a national commission or recog- 
nized cooperating bodies. 

The question of the channels of communication 
between UNESCO and domestic groups and in- 
dividuals was discussed which raised the sub- 
sidiary technical question of whether a national 
commission, through its own officers in its com- 
munication with UNESCO, represents its govern- 
ment, or whether such communications must pass 
through an established “Ministry”. This question 
is left to be determined by each member state 
in accordance with its particular practices. 

The larger problem presents an obvious diffi- 
culty. If national commissions are to enlist sup- 
port for UNESCO and to mobilize intellectual 
and cultural resources in UNESCO’s service, they 
must be effectively recognized by UNESCO's 
Secretariat as the competent bodies for these pur- 
poses. It would be unfortunate if the Secretariat 
were to develop extensive programs of cooperation 
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with domestic associations and institutions with- 
out using the national commission as its agency of 
liaison. On the other hand, an ineffective or in- 
adequately staffed national commission might be- 
come a bottleneck instead of a channel. 

The General Conference foresaw this problem, 
and resolved that UNESCO “will keep each Na- 
tional Commission informed of its connections in 
the country of that Commission and will come to 
an agreement with the Commission on all general 
questions.” The Executive Board was requested 
to examine fully the question of national commis- 
sions and to communicate its study to the member 
states. 

The Program Commission recognized in its re- 
ports that national commissions would be respon- 
sible for putting into effect many of its recommen- 
dations: “The Secretariat should arrange for the 
study of these materials with the assistance of Na- 
tional Commissions and other national bodies” in 
conducting the program for the improvement of 
textbooks and other teaching materials. In the 
study of social tensions, “UNESCO should have 
regular recourse to the National Commissions 
wherever appropriate.” National commissions 
are to be requested to submit observations on 
copyright. It is requested that states accepting 
the convention for facilitating the international 
circulation of visual and auditory materials of an 
educational, scientific, and cultural character shall 
use the national commission in carrying out the 
obligations of the convention. National commis- 
sions are to be consulted in selecting works to be 
recommended for translation. 

Such typical examples demonstrate explicit ref- 
erences in the reports of the General Conference to 
the role of national commissions. Further col- 
laborative effort by national bodies is evidently 
needed in other fields. Twenty-seven special com- 
mittees or panels of experts, for example, are called 
for in the report, few of which could proceed far 
in their studies without large-scale help from com- 
petent national bodies. Such help is equally nec- 
essary if UNESCO is to serve ultimately and ef- 
fectively as a clearing house of information or 
stimulate the international exchange of personnel. 


The U.S. National Commission for UNESCO 


The United States has always stressed the im- 
portance of the national commissions in the work 
of UNESCO. The law which authorized Ameri- 
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can acceptance of membership in UNESCO in- 
cluded a provision for the creation of such a body. 
Of the 100 members of the U.S. National Com- 
mission, 60 are nominated by national organiza- 
tions, 40 by the Secretary of State. The method 
of selection illustrates the duality of UNESCO 
itself—an intergovernmental organization which 
is to promote collaboration of non-governmental 
associations and private persons. The range of 
the organizations represented, extending to labor 
organizations, farm associations, women’s civic 
organizations, youth-serving bodies, religious 
groups, and agencies of mass communication, re- 
flects the intention to make of UNESCO an or- 
ganization which will foster international under- 
standing among people of all walks of life. 

The Secretariat of the U.S. Commission is sup- 
plied by the Department of State and is integrated 
with the small staff which administers the rela- 
tions between the Government and UNESCO. 
The authorizing legislation did not prescribe the 
functions of the Commission beyond reference to 
article VII of UNESCO’s constitution. The Com- 
mission has interpreted its functions in its by-laws, 
as follows: 


“(a) to advise the Government of the United 
States in matters relating to UNESCO and in all 
matters referred to the Commission by the Secre- 
tary of State; 

“(b) to act in a consultative capacity with re- 
gard to the appointment of the United States dele- 
gates to the General Conferences of UNESCO; 

“(c) to advise with the Delegations of the 
United States to the General Conferences of 
UNESCO with regard to the activities of the 
latter ; 

“(d) toserve as an agency of liaison with organi- 
zations, institutions and individuals in the United 
States which are interested in matters relating to 
the activities of UNESCO; 

“(e) to promote an understanding of the gen- 
eral objectives of UNESCO on the part of the 
people of the United States.” 


At its first meeting, held September 23-26, 1946, 
the Commission advised the Government on mat- 
ters relating to the first meeting of the General 


* United States National Commission for UNESCO: Re- 
port on the First Meeting. (Department of State publica- 
tion 2726.) 

*A report on the National Conference will appear in 
an early issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Conference. Patterns of consultation have thus 
been established. Questions held for further con- 
sideration at the second meeting were how the 
Commission could effectively serve as an agency 
of liaison and also how it could promote an un- 
derstanding of the objectives of UNESCO. 

Two means for attaining those objectives were 
provided for by the Congress in Public Law 565, 
The Commission was instructed to call “general 
conferences for the discussion of matters relating 
to the activities of the Organization, to which con- 
ferences organized bodies actively interested in 
such matters shall be invited to send representa- 
tives”. Further, the Commission was authorized 
to call a special conference of experts. 


The National Conference 


The first National Conference was held in Phila- 
delphia, March 24-26, 1947. Approximately 500 
organizations accepted invitations to send dele- 
gates at their own expense. Meeting in plenary 
sessions and in 14 section meetings, the Conference 
received reports on the program of UNESCO and 
considered ways in which American participation 
could be advanced through the actions of organiza- 
tions and by community activities.’ 

The members of the National Commission took 
part in the Conference, and were thus enabled to 
take full account of its proceedings and recom- 





mendations at their own meeting, which was held 
immediately afterwards. 


Educational Rehabilitation and Reconstruction 


UNESCO has an emergency function to per- 
form—the mobilizing of assistance for the war- 
devastated countries. Essentially, the methods by 
which this task is performed are identical with 
those required by the general program. The See- 
retariat does not engage in direct relief activi- 
ties. It provides services, collects and publicizes 
information about needs, brings donors into touch 
with recipients, gives advice, and stimulates action 
by national groups. It works through interna- 
tional welfare agencies and through governments 
and national commissions. Through these chan- 
nels, UNESCO hopes to procure goods and serv- 
ices and money to the value of 100 million dollars. 

In this country the moral obligation of Ameri- 
can organizations to give assistance was soon rec 
ognized, and a nation-wide non-governmental 

(Continued on page 654) 
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THE COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS 


Moscow Meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers: 


Economic Principles Regarding Germany 


STATEMENTS BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


Necessity for Economic Unity! 


There is much that the four of us have agreed 
is desirable in principle: we agree that German 
resources should be pooled and equitably shared; 
that there should be an export-import plan ; on the 
necessity for financial reform; on the need to sub- 
ject resources in Germany to German law; that 
German coal, power, and steel should be consumed 
economically; and that the level-of-industry plan 
should be reviewed. 

But we need to reach agreement on the imple- 
menting of political and economic unity. We 
must agree on the creation of German central 
agencies and the establishment and scope of a pro- 
visional government, on freedom of movement for 
ideas, persons, and goods, the breaking down of 
zonal barmers, on reparations, and on sharing the 
temporary deficit. 

We must make certain, however, that when we 
reach agreement, the agreement means the same 
thing to all of us. We had a paper agreement at 
Potsdam, but it has only partially been imple- 
mented or made effective. Unless we can have a 
real meeting of minds and a real desire to carry out 
both the spirit and the letter of our agreements, 
it were better none were reached. We must not 
repeat the experience we have had in implementing 
the terms of the Potsdam agreement. We can 
never reach real agreement on the basis of ultima- 
tums or immovable positions. 

We regret that the Soviet Delegation found it 
necessary to state “the acceptance of reparations 
from current production is an absolute condition 
of the Soviet Delegation’s acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of economic unity.” The Potsdam agree- 
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ment for economic unity was not conditioned on the 
acceptance of reparation from current production. 
The United States categorically rejects the imposi- 
tion of such a condition. It looks very much to 
us as though the Soviet Union is trying to sell the 
same horse twice. 

The French Delegation also states that “it cannot 
agree to any settlement of these three questions 
without prior settlement of the question of export 
of coal in conformity with the demands of the 
French Government.” While we realize that 
France was not a party to the Potsdam agree- 
ment, we cannot accept her request as a condition 
to our negotiations. 

The United States Delegation recognizes the 
need of France for coal and of the Soviet Union 
for consumers’ goods. It understands, too, the 
unwillingness of the British Government to in- 
crease the burden upon it of its support of the 
German people, an unwillingness which the United 
States shares. 

It is not clear that the conflicts inherent in 
these views can be reconciled, whatever position 
the United States might take. The Soviet Dele- 
gation has suggested that it will be possible for the 
French to have their coal, and still leave enough 
coal in Germany to manufacture the reparations 
the Soviet Government demands. We do not agree. 
The French Delegation believes that after it has 
obtained the coal it needs from Germany and has 
limited steel capacity in Germany to 714 million 
tons, it is still worth while to study the question of 


1 Made on Mar. 31, 1947, and released to the press in 
Moscow on that date and in Washington on Apr. 1. 
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reparations out of current production. We do not 
agree. 

All Europe needs coal and is dependent on in- 
creasing quantities for real recovery. We must all 
recognize that German coal must be equitably ap- 
portioned among the needs of France and other 
countries of Europe and the needs of Germany 
itself. 

It is suggested that the deficit in German balance 
of trade, which the United States and Great Bri- 
tain are making good, could be avoided. This 
could only be accomplished immediately, which is 
the Soviet proposal, by reducing imports. Since 
the bulk of German imports are foodstuffs, this 
action would inevitably reduce German per capita 
consumption to about 1,100 calories a day, which 
is inadequate over any considerable period of time 
to sustain life. Does the Soviet Government make 
this proposal seriously? Even at the present time 
the ration standard in Germany includes only 1,550 
calories per day, or 1,000 calories below the rate 
set in the level-of-industry agreement of March 26, 
1946. 

The people of Europe lack the elementary neces- 
sities of life. This lack can be filled only by the 
production of goods of all kinds. A reasonable 
increase in the level of industry in Germany will 
help in time to produce more goods. With the 
four-power treaty which we have proposed guaran- 
teeing the continued demilitarization of Germany, 
a reasonable increase in the level of industry should 
not endanger European security, but should con- 
tribute materially to European recovery. 

The United States is opposed to policies which 
will continue Germany as a congested slum or an 
economic poorhouse in the center of Europe. At 
the same time, we recognize that Germany must 
pay reparations to the countries who suffered from 
its aggression, Within these limits, we want Ger- 
many to use its resources of skilled manpower, 
energy, and industrial capacity to rebuild the net- 
work of trade on which European prosperity de- 
pends; ultimately, it desires to see a peaceful 
Germany, with strong democratic roots, take its 
place in the European and world community of 
nations. 

These are the reasons for the position taken by 
the United States on the questions covered in this 
section of the Coordinating Committee’s report. 
At a later stage of the agenda, the United States 
will put forward again its proposal for four-power 
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guaranty of security. And in connection with its 
view on increasing the productivity of Europe, it 
will later indicate how it believes the agricultural 
resources of the part of Germany placed under 
Polish administration at Potsdam can be more 
effectively developed and used to meet the needs of 
Europe for food. At this time, however, and on 
this subject the United States Delegation stands 
for economic unity, a common plan to balance ex- 
ports and imports at a livable standard in Ger- 
many, and increase in the level-of-industry plan 
to bring German productive plants more into line 
with the requirements of Europe, and with this, 
the quick completion of reparations so as not to 
enmesh the powers who deserve reparations in con- 
tinuous controversies among themselves and with 
Germany. 

Of all these points in the United States pro- 
posals, primary emphasis is attached to the treat- 
ment of Germany as an economic unit which was 
agreed at Potsdam. Our representatives in Berlin 
have been trying for 20 months to get that agree- 
ment implemented. The United States is still try- 
ing. It desires the treatment of Germany as an 
economic unit because it does not wish to see Ger- 
many partitioned. If Germany is divided, each 
half will require strengthening to exist independ- 
ent of the other. Two strong halves of Germany 
may then emerge, later to be fused into a revital- 
ized and militant Germany. The permanent parti- 
tion of Germany is dangerous to the peace of 
Europe and of the world. 

Moreover, a partitioned Germany means a parti- 
tioned Europe. While Germany contains but 65 
million of the 350 million people of Europe, they 
live at its center. The United States wants one 
Germany because it wants a Europe which is not 
divided against itself. 

We must not permit our differences to stand in 
the way of European recovery. Because the 
United States Delegation accepts some of the pro- 
posals here made does not mean that we are not 
ready to review sympathetically any reasonable 
proposals which may be made to implement the 
program on which we have embarked together. 
We all are here to resolve and not to accentuate our 
differences. But we should not seek agreement 
merely for the sake of agreement. The United 
States recognizes that its responsibilities in Europe 
will continue and it is more concerned in build- 
ing solidly than in building fast. 
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Proposal Regarding Provisional Government 
for Germany? 


Secretary Marshall made the following proposal 
with regard to the question of provisional govern- 
ment for Germany at the Council of Foreign 
Ministers meeting on April 2: 

In view of the extent of our apparent agreement 
and the necessity of moving ahead in this direc- 
tion, I intend to propose and do now propose that 
the Council of Foreign Ministers instruct the 
Allied Control Council as follows: 


1. To proceed to establish a plan for a provi- 
sional German government representative of the 
Lander with authority to: 


a. Direct and coordinate central departments 
in the fields set forth in the Potsdam agreement 
and such other fields as have been or may be 
agreed to by the Allied Control Council. 

b. Initiate the processes of the framing of the 
permanent democratic constitution. 

c. Recommend a pattern of permanent terri- 
torial organization for the Lander in the future 
German state. 


2. To insure that the basic human rights and 
freedoms contained in federal and Zander consti- 
tutions will be realized and that the autonomous 
powers of both state and central governments are 
guaranteed. 

3. To define the relationships between the Al- 
lied Control Council and the provisional govern- 
ment and between the zone commanders and the 
provisional government. 


During the course of the meeting April 2 Secre- 
tary Marshall said at one point: 


I would like to make a general comment before 
you go into detailed paragraphs. In general, the 
United States Delegation is not opposed to the 
points expressed by the British Delegation as to 
the stages. However, we would prefer that the 
provisional constitution should be in fact a charter 
from the Allied Control Council so Germany can 
devote its real attention to the permanent con- 
stitution. We are apprehensive that the prepara- 
tion of a provisional government and holdings of 
election for its officials will prove a lengthy pro- 
cedure. That is why I proposed initially the 
Council of Minister Presidents of the several 
Linder. It would provide a quick way of secur- 
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ing provisional government of a democratic char- 
acter to serve while a permanent constitution is 
being prepared for ratification by the German peo- 
ple, and prepare the way for the election of con- 
stitutional officials of the government. 

The United States Delegation accepts the Brit- 
ish proposal as to stages with the reservation, at 
least for the time being, that we are not as yet con- 
vinced of the necessity of a provisional constitu- 
tion and would like further consideration of the 
necessity for delay in the framing of the perma- 
nent constitution. 


At another point, he said: 


I would like first to say with reference to Mr. 
Bevin’s observation regarding the American Dele- 
gation’s reluctance regarding a provisional con- 
stitution, that our principal doubt or objection re- 
lates to the time factor involved. We would prefer 
to see a provisional government gotten under way 
without unreasonable delays that are involved in 
the drafting and accepting of the constitution. 
For that reason, we prefer the idea of a charter. 
For example, we want a provisional government, 
composed at the top of representatives of the 
Lander, set up as soon as economic unity is estab- 
lished. In the American zone the representatives 
of the Lander have been elected. In some other 
zones I believe not. We would prefer, in this case, 
to accept the present representatives rather than 
the delay for the purpose of an election. It is our 
conception that this provisional government 
promptly established would be charged with the 
preparation of a constitution for the permanent 
system of government which, of course, would be 
subject to amendment, as Mr. Bevin has suggested. 
If this were agreed to, we would have no objection 
to instructing the provisional council to consult 
the political parties, trade unions, and other demo- 
cratic bodies in preparing the draft of the con- 
stitution, but we are opposed. As I understand, 
the British Delegation is opposed to having this 
body, which is drafting the constitution, include 
other than representatives of government rather 
than other agencies not purely governmental. 

Now, with reference to certain of Mr. Molotov’s 
comments, our proposal regarding majority vote 
is intended to deal with a very practical situation. 
We plan to set up a German government. As the 


? Made in Moscow on Apr. 2, 1947, and released to the 
press in Washington on Apr. 3. 
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German government cannot be controlled unless 
we are unanimously agreed, the German govern- 
ment would have authority in effect to use its own 
judgment whenever there was disagreement in the 
Allied Control Council. That would in effect 
make the German government the arbiter of our 
differences. For example, suppose the Allied Con- 
trol Council could not agree in regard to the allo- 
cation of coal. Would we then leave the proposal 
to the German government to decide or would ship- 
ments of coal cease until problematical unanimous 
vote was secured ? 

With regard to paragraph 1 of Mr. Molotov’s 
two written proposals, I am not sure from his 
statement if it is his proposal and desire that the 
Allies should draw up a constitution for Germany 
or if he subscribes to the principles that the Ger- 
man people should draw up their constitution 
with Allied assistance or supervision. There was 
mention made of the Weimar constitution, but we 
in the American Delegation do not wish to get into 
an argument as to what part of the constitution 
we approve and what part we do not. Rather we 
want to know the view of the German people 
today. The second paragraph of Mr. Molotov’s 
proposal is acceptable to the United States Dele- 
gation. 

It seems to me that the discussion has been help- 
ful, whatever the difficulties of reaching agree- 
ments here. We cannot agree on certain general 


principles without running the risk that our var- 
ious interpretations of them may cause harm rather 
than to help the Allied Control Council in work- 
ing out the details. We have to be certain that we 
thoroughly understand each other before we reach 
an agreement with any possibility of a real agree- 
ment resulting. Therefore, I suggest as a possible 
course of action that we refer all of our proposals 
to the Allied Control Commission so that they can 
work out both the principles and the details to- 
gether. I would, therefore, modify the proposal 
I stated today for a directive to the Allied Con- 
trol Council, and in its place suggest that the Coun- 
cil be instructed to study and formulate a plan for 
a central administrative agency and for a provi- 
sional government in the light of our several pro- 
posals and the discussion we have had here. This 
plan could become effective if approved by each 


_ of our governments separately, or after considera- 


tion and approval at our next meeting. 


At a third point, he said: 


Before commenting on the last statement of Mr. 
Molotov’s, I would like to say he has given too 
broad an interpretation to my proposal for a ma- 
jority vote; it was not intended to apply to the 
general deliberations of the Allied Control Coun- 
cil but only to those actions in approving or dis- 
approving the acts or proposed acts of the German 
government which may come before it. 


Level of Industry and Reparations From Current Production 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE! 


The Potsdam agreement and the agreed level 
of industry fixed under its terms did not provide 
for any reparations from current production. 
Present demands to increase the reparations 
agreed at Potsdam cannot be considered by the 
United States. 

The implementation of this agreement, how- 
ever, will, in any case, require a review of the 
level-of-industry plan of March 26, 1946, to take 
into account the following considerations: 


1. The maintenance of a tolerable standard of 


1 Statement circulated at the Apr. 3 meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers, and released to the press 
in Washington on Apr. 4. 
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living for the German people, as provided in the 
Potsdam agreement, without external assistance, 
making adequate provision for: 


(a) The population of Germany foreseen in 
1949 ; 

(6) The possible loss to Germany of existing 
resources (e. g., the Saar) ; 


2. Internal inconsistencies in the plan, such as, 
for example, the shortage of power to meet 
planned requirements, the inadequacy of planned 
provisions for certain basic chemicals, some fer- 
tilizers, and possibly steel. 


The Soviet and British Delegations have indi- 
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cated that they favor a substantial increase in the 
level of industry. 

The United States Delegation believes that a 
further increase is desirable to serve the peacetime 
needs of Germany and of Europe. Although we 
do not believe it is possible, without further study, 
to indicate quantitatively what this would mean 
for specific German industries, a directive to the 
Allied Control Council for review of the level- 
of-industry plan should, in addition to the two 
points mentioned above, also require consideration 
of : 


3. The peacetime requirements of European 
countries for German products and trade revival. 


It must be recognized that further increase in 
the level of industry will reduce the number of 
plants available for removal on reparation ac- 
count. If proposals for reparations from current 
output are to be considered, these proposals must, 


German Assets in Austria 
STATEMENT BY THE 


1. Yesterday I indicated that the United States 
Delegation did not agree with the position Mr. 
Molotov has taken in his paper on German assets 
in Austria. We do not admit that title to German 
assets has already passed; however, as I have 
already pointed out in the paper which the United 
States Delegation circulated on March 21 on this 
subject, we feel that it is not essential that this 
question of title be decided now. 

2. Without prejudice to the ultimate decision by 
the Council of this question of title and in the in- 
terest of clearing the way for the deputies to make 
some progress with consideration of this all- 
important subject, let us assume for the sake of 
discussion that the question of title has been 
decided one way or the other; in either event 
further clarification of the three points raised in 
my memorandum appears to be essential. 


A. Definition 
B. Arbitration 
C. Application of Austrian law 


3. Now let me discuss briefly what I mean by a 
definition. I don’t mean the definition under 
article X of law 5, but instead I am trying to make 
certain that we understand just what assets the 
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in our view, be limited to compensation for the 
plants which were destined for removal but which 
are no longer available by reason of an increase 
in the level of industry to aid the European 
economy. 

If reparation from current output is conceived 
in this way, the United States Delegation is will- 
ing, without commitment, to have its experts study 
this question. 

Any plan for providing such compensation 
must not increase the cost of occupation, retard 
the repayment of Allied advances to Germany, 
retard the establishment of a self-supporting Ger- 
many, nor could it be permitted to prevent the 
equitable distribution of coal and other raw mate- 
rial in short supply among the countries depend- 
ent upon these resources. It could not become 
operative until economic and political unity as 
well as the other related objectives have been 
attained. 


SECRETARY OF STATE! 


Soviet Union think they should have title to as a 
result of the Potsdam decision on German assets. 
From our 20 months’ experience in Austria, we 
believe there is a misunderstanding on this score 
and that in some instances there have been er- 
roneously included in the definition of German 
assets property which is really Austrian and which 
was taken away from the Austrians by the Ger- 
mans after the Anschluss by force or duress, and 
other property belonging to United Nations and 
their nationals. In our views, none of the Allies 
intended at Potsdam to transfer title to German 
assets which were taken from the victims of Nazi 
aggression and which justice and equity demand 
be returned to them. I am sure you will admit 
that discussion of this subject by our deputies will 
be extremely useful. 

4. As to my second point, “arbitration”, let us 
again take a hypothetical case in which not only 
the question of title but also the question of defini- 
tion have been agreed to. Certainly, as we have 
provided for other settlement of disputes in the 
satellite treaties, may we not likewise direct our 


*Made on Mar. 27, 1947, and released to the press in 
Moscow on that date, and in Washington on Mar. 31. 
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deputies to provide for such a settlement on this 
question of German assets in the Austrian treaty? 
5. My last point has to do with the status in 
Austria of German assets transferred as German 
reparations. Again we may assume that we have 
satisfactorily agreed to the other questions enum- 
erated above, that German assets to which the 
Soviet Union is entitled have been transferred. 
Certain Austrian law applies to these properties. 
It never was intended at Potsdam that properties 
obtained as German reparations even in Germany 
would enjoy extraterritorial rights. Mr. Molotov 
in his discussion of economic principles in Ger- 
many on March 19 states as follows, and I quote: 


“In accordance with the Berlin decisions, the 
Soviet Government took measures so that repara- 
tions would be obtained from the eastern zone of 
Germany, a proportion of which has been assigned 
to Poland. Reparations took the form of remov- 


als of capital equipment, deliveries from current 
position (though these have hardly been sufficient) 
and the taking of economic enterprises into Soviet 
possession. No extraterritorial rights are in- 
volved with respect to these Soviet-owned enter- 
prises in Germany, since they all function under 
German law”. 


It would appear inconsistent not to admit that 
this same principle would apply in Austria.” If 
it is held that it does not, the United States Dele- 
gation would feel very definitely that to remove 


a large segment of Austrian industry from the | 


Austrian economy would nullify the pledge we 
have taken in the very first article of the treaty, 
namely, our unanimous agreement to reestablish 
a sovereign and independent state. I ask my col- 
leagues to agree to instruct our deputies to discuss 
and clarify this as well as the other vital questions 
enumerated. 





General Conference of UNESCO, Paris: The Program in Action—Continued from page 648 


effort to coordinate and stimulate this work was 
under way before the U.S. National Commission 
was created. The Commission for International 
Educational Reconstruction (CIER), representa- 
tive of many cooperating bodies, was established 
and was furnished with a small secretariat... In 
order to relate the CIER to the U.S. National 
Commission, the Chairman of the National Com- 
mission has recognized CIER as the competent 
body to handle matters relating to American par- 
ticipation in the work of educational rehabilitation 
and reconstruction. The CIER, however, is not an 
operating body; essentially it performs on a na- 
tional scale the functions for educational rehabili- 
tation which UNESCO performs internationally. 
The operation of collecting and transmitting 
needed educational equipment and supplies, pro- 
viding fellowships, and obtaining some gifts of 
money rests with the cooperating national organi- 
zations and their local branches. 


* The office of the CIER is at 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The Executive Secretary is Dr. Harold E. 
Snyder. 
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Conclusion 


The effectiveness of the program of UNESCO 
will be measured by the increase in international 
collaboration of private groups and individuals 
and by the increase within member countries of 
educational activities contributing to the purposes 
of UNESCO. UNESCO must therefore give a 
high priority to the problem of the methodical or- 


ganization of related cooperation and participa- | 


tion. The Secretariat may well be viewed not 
merely as the administrative arm of a relatively 
small organization, but as the nerve center of a 
vast international interlocking of collaboration in 
education, science, and culture. The establishment 
of methods of systematic collaboration will take 
some time, and these necessary preliminaries will 
not be spectacular. UNESCO probably will seem 
to be rather slow in getting much of its program 
under way. But much will have been achieved this 
year if, by the time the General Conference recon- 
venes at Mexico City in November, this ground- 
work has been laid and preliminary studies and 
activities have been initiated on an international 
scale. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 


Accomplishments of Fourth Session of the Economic and Social Council 


STATEMENT BY ACTING U.S. REPRESENTATIVE IN EC OSOC! 


During its Fourth Session, the Economic and 
Social Council has come to grips with certain basic 
problems underlying world economic recovery and 
social advancement. Because they are basic, these 
problems cannot be solved completely in three 
weeks, or three years. At this session, however, the 
Council has created specific machinery which, if 
used effectively and with mutual determination 
and good-will, can greatly facilitate international 
cooperation for the solution of some of the funda- 
mental problems. Positive steps taken at this ses- 
sion include the following: 


The Economic and Social Council has created 
two regional economic commissions, the Economic 
Commission for Europe and the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East. In establishing 
these commissions, the United Nations is adopting 
a new approach to the problem of putting the war- 
devastated areas of the world back on their feet. 
These commissions represent a practical method of 
achieving multilateral cooperation, through the 
United Nations, on concrete problems of recon- 
struction. To this joint effort, the United States 
attaches major importance. 

The commissions will be composed of the coun- 
tries members of the United Nations in the areas 
concerned, The United States is also a member of 
both commissions. Other countries will also be 
invited to consult with the commissions on matters 
of particular concern to them. Working relation- 
ships will also be established with the specialized 
agencies such as the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation, and with the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. 

It will be the task of the Economic Commission 
for Europe to work on practical matters, such as 
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measures to insure the most effective utilization of 
the inadequate European coal supplies and the 
better coordination of the means of inland trans- 
port. The commission’s terms of reference are 
broad. They call for facilitating “concerted action 
for the economic reconstruction of Europe” and 
for “raising the level of European economic ac- 
tivity.” This commission will absorb, and thus 
bring within the framework of the United Nations, 
many of the emergency post-war functions which 
have been performed up to now by the Emergency 
Economic Committee for Europe, the European 
Coal Organization, and the European Central In- 
land Transport Organization. 

No similar organizations have existed in the Far 

East. The commission in that area will therefore 
have to perform a considerable amount of prepara- 
tory investigation concerning the most urgent re- . 
construction problems. 
’ The experiment with regional commissions is 
a new departure. The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, however, will maintain general supervision 
over their work in order that the activities of the 
regional bodies may be effectively integrated with 
the broader policies and programs of the United 
Nations. The terms of reference of both commis- 
sions provide for supervision by the Council and 
full reports to the Council on the commissions’ 
activities. 

The commissions are designed primarily to fa- 
cilitate reconstruction. For this reason provision 
is made for special review within five years to de- 


* Issued to the press by Leroy D. Stinebower, Acting U.S. 
Representative, on Mar. 27, 1947. The statement was 
released to the press by the U.S. Delegation to the United 
Nations. 
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termine whether they should be discontinued or 
maintained on a revised basis. 

The measure of agreement obtained in this 
Council session on the creation of these important 
bodies is a heartening step forward. No such 
agreement existed at the previous session of the 
Council. The intervening months have demon- 
strated that through patient, often undramatic, 
work, agreement can be reached on fundamental 
issues. 

With regard to long-range problems of world 
economy, this Council session has brought a 
healthy airing of views. Specific action in this 
connection includes approval of the significant 
report of the Economic und Employment Commis- 
sion, containing the instructions this commission 
has given to two other bodies which can mean 
much in the long view—the subcommissions on 
Economic Development, and on Employment and 
Economic Stability. The Council is suggesting a 
practical basis of work for these two bodies. It 

“is requesting the Economic and Employment Com- 
mission, working through these subcommissions, 
and with the assistance of the Secretariat, to probe 
the underlying causes of economic instability; to 
take up such matters as the reasonable utilization 
of manpower, materials, and capital on a world 
scale, and with particular reference to under- 
developed areas; and appropriate forms of joint 
action to maintain full employment. 

The United States attaches equal importance to 
these twin questions of economic development and 
stable employment. It welcomes this joint ap- 
proach to matters which will be the continuing 
business of the United Nations. For advancing 
the economic well-being of peoples throughout the 
world is a matter which is limited by no horizon. 

In the field of human rights, the Council is 
taking constructive steps. One of these is the 
expediting of the plans of the Commission on 
Human Rights for getting to work on the prelimi- 
nary draft of an international bill of rights. An- 
other significant step is the bringing into existence 
of two highly important subcommissions—on 
Freedom of Information and of the Press, and on 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities. 

One of the first tasks of the Subcommission on 
Freedom of Information and of the Press will be 
the preparation of a draft agenda for the world 
conference on freedom of information. To this 
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conference the United States attaches the highest 
importance. With proper preparation, this con- 
ference can become a milestone in advancing a 
basic human right which is of especial importance 
to the world at the present time—the right of the 
people to know. There is no more solid a basis 
for mutual understanding than an informed world 
public opinion. 

The fourth session of the Economic and Social 
Council is significant for another reason. For the 
first time the Council had before it reports from 
all its commissions (except for the Fiscal Commis- 
sion), which held their first meetings just prior 
to the Council session. This gave the Council the 
opportunity to review its responsibilities in a more 
comprehensive manner than has been possible to 
the present time. Recommendations of these 
commissions, being approved by the Council, in- 
clude the making of special studies by the Secre- 
tariat in both economic and social fields, special 
advisory services to be set up under the United 
Nations, and conferences to be held on specific 
subjects under United Nations auspices. In the 
field of social welfare provision has been made to 
carry on some of the advisory functions of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration. The International Children’s 
Emergency Fund is to be administered under the 
general review of the Council, and the inter- 
national regulation of the traffic in narcotic drugs 
has been taken over as a responsibility of the 
United Nations. 

On the initiative of the United States the Coun- 
cil will convene an international conference on re- 
sources and conservation, and a World Statistical 
Congress. The conservation conference will 
probably be held in 1948. The World Statistical 
Congress will be held in Washington in September, 
1947, in connection with sessions of a number of 
international professional groups scheduled for 
that time and place. This congress will focus the 
attention of the world’s leading statisticians 
present upon the statistical activities and needs 
of the United Nations and specialized agencies. 


The Economic and Social Council is getting on | 


with its tasks of promoting the conditions of 
economic and social progress and development, 
and respect for the dignity and worth of the in- 
dividual which must underlie any stable and 
enduring peace. 
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Summary Statement by the Secretary-General 


MATTERS OF WHICH THE SECURITY COUNCIL IS SEIZED AND THE STAGE 
REACHED IN THEIR CONSIDERATION! 


Pursuant to Rule 11 of the Provisional Rules 
of Procedure of the Security Council, I wish to 
report that as of 28 March 1947, the Security 
Council is seized of the following matters: 


9. Incidents in the Corfu Channel 

10. Draft Trusteeship Agreement for the 
Former Japanese Mandated Islands. 

The stage reached in the consideration of Items 
1 through 6 is set forth in document $/279. The 
stage reached in the consideration of Items 7 to 
10 is as follows: 


7. The Greek Question (See also Document 8/279) 


At the request of the Representative of the 
United States the Greek Question was placed on 
the Agenda of the one hundred and twenty-third 
meeting on 28 March 1947. A statement was made 
by the Representative of the United States and the 
Council decided to continue the discussion at a 
meeting to be held on 7 April. 


8. The General Regulation and Reduction of 
Armaments and Information on Armed 
Forces (See also Document 8/279) 


The Commission for Conventional Armaments 
was convened on 24 March 1947 and commenced 
its task under its terms of reference. 


9. Incidents in the Corfu Channel 


The discussion was resumed at the one hundred 
and seventh meeting on 18 February and continued 
at the one hundred and ninth, eleventh and four- 
teenth meetings on 19, 24 and 27 February, the 
Representative of Albania participating. The 
Council adopted a resolution submitted by the 
Representative of Australia to appoint a Sub- 
Committee of three members to examine all the 
available evidence and to make a report on the 
facts of the case as disclosed by such evidence. 

The Report of the Sub-Committee (document 
S/300) was discussed at the one hundred and 
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twentieth, twenty-first and twenty-second meetings 
on 20, 21 and 25 March. Draft resolutions were 
submitted by the Representatives of the United 
Kingdom and Poland at the one hundred and 
twentieth and twenty-second meetings, respec- 
tively. The Representative of the United King- 
dom accepted amendments submitted by the Rep- 
resentatives of the United States and France at 
the one hundred and twenty-first and twenty- 
second meetings. 

At the one hundred and twenty-second meeting 
the amended United Kingdom draft resolution was 
put to a vote and received seven votes in favour, 
two against with one abstention. Since it did not 
receive the affirmative vote of one of the permanent 
members of the Council it was not adopted. The 
Representative of Poland withdrew his draft reso- 
lution. 


10. Draft Trusteeship Agreement for the Former 
Japanese Mandated Islands 


By cablegram dated 13 March 1947 (document 
S/297), the New Zealand Government requested 
that those members of the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion not represented on the Security Council 
(namely, Canada, India, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand and the Philippines) be invited under 
Article 31 of the Charter to participate, if they 
so desired, in the discussion in the Council. By 
letter dated 12 March (document S/299) the In- 
dian Government requested to be invited. At the 
one hundred and eighteenth meeting the Council 
decided to grant these requests. 

The discussion was continued at the one hundred 
and nineteenth and one hundred and twenty-third 
meetings on 17 and 28 March with Representatives 
of Canada, India, the Netherlands, New Zealand 
and the Philippines participating. 

The Council adjourned until 2 April. 

* Security Council Document S/314, Mar. 28, 1947. This 
summary supplements the one printed in the BULLETIN of 


Mar. 23, 1947, p. 527. The omitted parts correspond sub- 
stantially to the material formerly printed. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Calendar of Meetings' 





in Session as of April 6, 1947 


Far Eastern Commission. . . 


. 2+ * & = 


United Nations: 
Security Council ........ 
Military Staff Committee ... . wre 
Commission on Atomic Energy. . .. . ; 
Telecommunications Advisory Committee . 


Commission on Conventional Armaments . 
co ee 


German External Property Negotiations (Safehaven) : 
RCE eG) 6S 6 ew 6 ee eS HH 
0 ee ee ee er 


Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan. ... . 


Council of Foreign Ministers. ...... 


International Wheat Conference 


WHO (World Health Organization): Third Session of Interim 
Commission. 


Scheduled for April-June 1947 
Interparliamentary Union: 36th Plenary Session . 
UNESCO Executive Board .......... 


International Conference on Trade and Employment: Second 
Meeting of Preparatory Committee. 


International Red Cross Committee. .... 


ECITO (European Central Inland Transport Organization) : 
Seventh Session of the Council. 


United Nations: 


Meeting of Experts on Passport and Frontier Formalities . 


Permanent Central Opium Board. ....... 


Committee on Progressive Development and Codification 


of International Law. 


Preparatory Conference of Experts on Telecommunications. 


ECOSOC (Economic and Social Council) : 
Subcommission on Statistical Sampling. 


Subcommission on Protection of Minorities and Dieven- 


tion of Discrimination. 
Fiscal Commission 


Subcommission on Pestsinen of tneeiien and of the 


Press. 
ks be @ ib oe led sek BOC 
Economic and Employment Commission . 





Washington ..... 


Lake Success. 
Lake Success . 
Lake Success. . 
Lake Success . 


Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 
Lisbon — 
Madrid... 
Washington . 


Moscow. . . 


London. . 


Geneva ..... 


Geneva . . 


Paris ... 


Geneva . . 
Geneva . 
Lake Success . 


Lake Success. . 


Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 


Lake Success . 
Lake Success. . 


Lake Success . 
Lake Success. . . 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 


2 Tentative. 
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Department 


1946 
Feb. 26 


Mar. 25 
Mar. 25 
June 14 
Nov. 10 
1947 
Mar. 24 
Mar. 26 
1946 
Sept. 3 
Nov. 12 
Oct. 24 
1947 
Mar. 10 


Mar. 18-. Tem- 
porarily ad- 
journed; will re- 
convene Apr. 14 


Mar. 31 


Apr. 7-12 
Apr. 9 
Apr. 10 


Apr. 14-26 
Apr. 14 


Apr. 14 
Apr. 14 
May 1 

June 92 


Apr. 14? 
Apr. 21 2 


Apr. 282 
May 5? 


May 26 2 
June 92 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 





United Nations: ECOSOC—Continued 
Human Rights Commission 


ICAO (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 
European-Mediterranean Special Air Traffic Control Con- 
ference. 
Interim Council 
Air Transport Committee a 
First Meeting of General Assembly . . . “% 
South American Regional Air Navigation Meeting . 


International Tin Study Group: First Meeting. ...... 
Fifth International Hydrographic Conference 


ILO (International Labor Organization) : 
Industrial Committee on Coal Mining. . . 
Industrial Committee on Inland Transport 
101st Session of Governing Body pigs ece 
30th Session of International Labor Conference. . ... . 


= ea TS Fe ee: 6 


ea @ we @°@ @ 


American International Institute for the Protection of Child- 
hood: Meeting of the International Council. 


International Meeting of Marine Radio Aids to Navigation . . 


FAO (Food and Agriculture Organization) : 
International Timber Conference. . . . 
ee eer ee 

IRO (International Refugee Organization): Second Part of 

First Session of Preparatory Commission. 


Congress of the Universal Postal Union. . . 


International Radio Conference 


IEFC (International Emergency Food Council): Fourth 
Meeting. 


IARA (Inter-Allied Reparation Agency): Meeting on Con- 
flicting Custodial Claims. 


Eleventh International Congress of Military Medicine and 
Pharmacy. 


Caribbean Commission 


Lake Success. . . June 162 
a a ee eee Apr. 15 
PROMO ik Saree Be a Apr. 29 
DEUMGNOOEP 5. 2 “aw @ eee April 
I. a. sae: 0 a ae May 6 
MMS dint rycen aa ares ae June 17 
PME aves oh aes Apr. 15-18 
DEORE. 2c ce & wea 3 ces Apr. 22 
a ee ie ie Apr. 22 
CNG ss» & act we ge cca # ee May 6 
CRANE. ig. 4: a, cota war eoedn Roane June 13 
a ee ee June 19 
pee ee eee ee Apr. 25 


New York and New London . Apr. 28-May 10 


Marianske-Lazne, Czechoslovakia.| Apr. 28-May 10 








Trivandrum, Travancore, India. .| May 15 
I a. a. ds, once oe is May 1 
Ps + 0s ot ah ere lees May 6 
Ga cs 3 a ee SS HH May 15 
Washington . . May 26-27 
CS a Lee eee a May 

Basel . June 2-7 
ere. eo June 23-30 





? Tentative. 


Activities and Developments» 


April 13, 1947 


WOOL STUDY GROUP ADOPTS TERMS OF REFER- 
ENCE AND PRESENTS CONCLUSIONS! 


During the past week, representatives of 
Australia, Argentina, Belgium, Canada, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, Iceland, Ire- 
land, Mexico, Italy, the Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Paraguay, Peru, Poland, the Union of South 
Africa, Switzerland, Turkey, the United King- 
dom, Uruguay, the United States of America, and 


* Released at conclusion of Wool Study Group meeting 
in London on Apr. 3, 1947, and in Washington on Apr. 4. 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


Yugoslavia, together with observers from the 
United Nations, the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization, and U. K./Dominion Wool Disposal, Ltd., 
have participated in the first meeting of the Wool 
Study Group. 

The principal objects of the meeting have been: 


(i) To consider the organization of the study 


group; 
(ii) To review the world wool situation in the 


light of the changes since the International Wool 
Conference held in London in November 1946; 
and 

(iii) To exchange information about domestic 
wool problems and policies. 


The study group has adopted terms of reference, 
of which the principal features are that member- 
ship should be open to all countries substantially 
interested in the production, consumption, or trade 
in wool; that the group shall have the responsi- 
bilities for considering possible solutions to any 
problems or difficulties which are unlikely to be 
resolved by the ordinary development of world 
trade in wool; and that the group shall arrange 
for any necessary collation or collection of statis- 
tics, using for this purpose existing sources so far 
as practicable. 

It is apparent that total stocks of wool remain 
very large, in spite of the achievement of a very 
high level of consumption during 194647. The 
International Wool Conference last November 
concluded that the absorption of stocks into final 
consumption, alongside the new clips of 1946-47 
and later seasons, must still present a formidable 
problem. No material change in this respect can 
be recorded. 

Bearing in mind the desirability of the coordi- 
nation of national wool policies the study group 
has invited the participating governments to con- 
sider further the question of special studies re- 
garding such coordination. 

The present. review indicates that the 5,000 mil- 
lion pounds in stock at the 13 June 1946 [sic] were 
about equally divided between governmental or- 
ganizations and commercial holdings, whilst a year 
later the total estimated stocks of about 4,500 
million pounds are expected, on the basis of pres- 
ent conditions, to be held as to about 55 percent 
commercially. These stock figures compare with 
total estimated production in 1946-47 of 2,905 
million pounds and total estimated consumption 
of 3,395 million pounds. 
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U.S. DELEGATION TO PREPARATORY COMMIT- 
TEE FOR INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
TRADE AND EMPLOYMENT 

The Department of State announced on April 
4 the list of United States Delegates to participate 
in the second meeting of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee for the International Conference on Trade 
and Employment, which was to open in Geneva 
on April 10. 

The Geneva Conference will work toward the 
completion of a draft charter for an International 
Trade Organization under which an international 
code of conduct in world trade would be estab- 
lished. At the same time it will also conduct tariff 
negotiations for the removal of barriers to world 
trade and the elimination of discriminatory trade 
practices between nations. 

Non-governmental views on the proposed char- 
ter for the international organization were 
gathered at several recent informal hearings held 
throughout the country under the auspices of the 
Executive Committee on Economic Foreign Policy. 
These views will assist the American Delegation 
in its work at Geneva. 

Chairman of the U.S. Delegation is William 
L. Clayton, Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs. Vice Chairman is Clair Wilcox, 
Director of the Office of International Trade 
Policy of the Department of State. 

The U.S. Delegation is composed of : 


Mary C. Williford 
Robert B. Wright 


Department of State 


Robert S. Abbott 
Julean Arnold, Jr. 
Charles L. Aulette 
Wilson T. M. Beale 
Winthrop G. Brown 
Robert M. Carr 
Margaret R. T. Carter 
Du Wayne Clark 
William A. Fowler 
Homer S. Fox 
Merrill C. Gay 
Amelia H. Hood 
John M. Leddy 
Kathleen Molesworth 
Edwin G. Moline 
Daniel J. Reagan 
Joe Adams Robinson 
Robert J. Schaetzel 
John F. Shaw 
Constant Southworth 
Robert P. Terrill 
Roger W. Tubby 
Clair Wilcox 


Department of Agriculture 
George B. L. Arner 

John A. Hopkins 

Montell E. Ogdon 


Department of Commerce 
Philip M. Copp 

Robert P. Donogh 
Winifred R. Maroney 


Navy Department 
Capt. W. B. Thorp 


Tariff Commission 
George S. Ayres 
Louis S. Ballif 
Howard Barker 
Prentice N. Dean 
John B. Howard 
Anthony B. Kenkel 
David Lynch 
Loyle A. Morrison 
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U.S. DELEGATION TO INTERNATIONAL TIMBER 
CONFERENCE OF FAO 


[Released to the press April 3] 

Acting Secretary Acheson announced on April 3 
that the President has approved the composition 
of the United States Delegation to the Interna- 
tional Timber Conference, called by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, which is scheduled to 
begin on April 28, 1947, at Marianske-Lazne (near 


Praha), Czechoslovakia. These nominations were _ 


submitted upon the recommendations of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Clinton P. Anderson; the 
Secretary of Commerce, W. Averell Harriman; 
and the Acting Secretary of State, Dean Acheson. 
The following comprise the United States Delega- 
tion: 

Chairman of the Delegation 


Donald D. Kennedy, Chief, International Resources Divi- 
sion, Department of State 


Delegates 


Theodore Geiger, Administrative Officer, Mission for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, American Embassy, London 

Edward I. Kotok, Assistant Chief, Forest Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 

Joseph L. Muller, Acting Chief of the Forest Products 
Division, Office of International Trade, Department 
of Commerce 


The FAO, as the only United Nations agency 
in the field of forestry, proposed the convening of 
this meeting as the first step in developing a pro- 
gram for forestry and forestry products. Con- 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


cerned solely with the lumber problem in Europe, 
the Conference is the first of three regional meet- 
ings scheduled to be held this year, the other two 
to take place in South America and Asia. All 
three conferences are to lay the groundwork for 
a world timber conference which will be held 
later. The United States and the American re- 
publics have been invited to the European meeting, 
since those countries are in a position to relieve 
deficiencies and since the United States is a sup- 
plier of lumber machinery. 

Thirty-four governments and five international 
agencies have been invited to send representatives. 
The Conference is expected to last about eight or 
ten days. 

The following Governments are invited: Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Byelorussian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, Canada, Chile, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, 
Greece, Hungary, Iraq, Ireland, Italy, Liberia, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Pal- 
estine, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United King- 
dom, United States, Venezuela, and Yugoslavia. 

The international agencies invited are: the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United Nations, 
the International Bank and Fund, the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, the Emergency Economic 
Committee for Europe, and the Pan American 
Union. 
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UNESCO: A Proposal to History 


BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY BENTON'! 


Mr. Chairman and Delegates to the National 
Conference on UNESCO: 


It is altogether fitting that this great National 
Conference should meet at this time—and in this 
city. 

We are met to consider how the United States 
of America can effectively assist in carrying out 
the program of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). 
And what is UNESCO? UNESCO, as its name 
states, is an organization—and an instrument for 
constructive action. But UNESCO is more than 
an organization and an instrument. It is a sym- 
bol. It is a declaration of faithh UNESCO is a 
proposal to history. 

Let us educate ourselves for peace: let us share 
with each other the knowledge and understanding 
which will fit us to live together in a free and just 
and peaceful society. That is UNESCO’s pro- 
posal. It is UNESCO’s proposal to all men 
everywhere. It is UNESCO’s proposal to the men 
of today and the men of tomorrow. It is a pro- 
posal to history. 

And it is most fitting that we declare our faith 
at this time, and in this place. 

Philadelphia is a city in which men have de- 
clared great purposes and noble doctrines. The 
founders of the American Republic here made a 
proposal to history. They declared that all men 
have inalienable rights to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. Their words animate the 
cause of liberty today. It was here that the 
founders of this Republic established “a more per- 
fect union”, a free government which has outlived 
all the ancient tyrannies which then prevailed. 


*Made before the National Conference on UNESCO in 
Philadelphia on Mar. 24, 1947, and released to the press 
on the same date. 
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Here then in Philadelphia, by looking back at 
history, we may take courage to look forward into 
history and propose boldly to all men in all coun- 
tries that they Zearn together how they can live 
together, in freedom and in peace. 

You represent the constructive forces of our 
country. The 500 organizations which sent you 
here are devoted to the peaceful arts. Your or- 
ganizations are engaged in work that creates, pre- 
serves, and strengthens the fabric of social life. 
Here you are proclaiming your purpose to unite 
with your fellows in other lands, and, in coopera- 
tion with them, to create, to preserve, and to 
strengthen the fabric of an enduring international 
community. 

On behalf of the Government of the United 
States, I affirm to your fellows in other lands that 
our Government is resolved to work unceasingly 
toward this end. 

Up to the present time 30 states have demon- 
strated their hope for the principles for which 
UNESCO stands by accepting membership in 
UNESCO. Membership is open to every member 
of the United Nations. I regret that some mem- 
bers of the United Nations have not yet joined. 
I hope that they will soon take their place within 
UNESCO. 

Our Congress has recognized that UNESCO 
can succeed only as non-governmental groups and 
private individuals carry out at home, within their 
own borders and in their own communities, the 
programs which UNESCO undertakes. That is 
why you are here. This National Conference is 
held with the official authorization and support of 
the Government of the United States and at the 
express order of Congress. 

The United States has thus taken the lead in 
giving effect to article VII of the Constitution of 
UNESCO: “Each Member State shall make such 
arrangements as suit its particular conditions for 
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the purpose of associating its principal bodies in- 
terested in educational, scientific and cultural mat- 
ters with the work of the Organisation, preferably 
by the formation of a National Commission 
broadly representative of the Government and 
such bodies.” Congress instructed the Secretary 
of State to establish such a National Commission. 
Its membership consists of representatives of 50 
national organizations (the number shortly to be 
increased to 60), and 40 outstanding individuals 
designated by the Secretary of State. But Con- 
gress wished to enlarge still further the base of 
popular participation in the work of UNESCO. 
Accordingly the National Commission was in- 
structed to call from time to time a large national 
conference at which all organizations interested 
in UNESCO can be represented. The Depart- 
ment of State is sometimes said to be a somewhat 
slow-moving outfit. I may thus perhaps be for- 
given for pointing with some pride to the fact that 
the National Commission had been selected and 
had held its first meeting within two months of 
the passage of the act of Congress; and this large 
National Conference is being held before the Na- 
tional Commission has held its second meeting. 
Our Government is also attempting to carry 
out the broad aims of UNESCO through the pro- 
gram of the Office of International Information 
and Cultural Affairs in the Department of State. 
It is the purpose of this office to give to foreign 
peoples a truthful picture of the United States, 


_ its people, and their aspirations. Through this 











office, radio programs are broadcast to many parts 
of the world, in 25 languages. Documentary films 
about American life are distributed abroad 
through our Embassies and Legations. These are 
currently being seen by more than 8,000,000 people 
a month. Daily bulletins are sent to our repre- 
sentatives abroad, containing texts of important 
statements and official documents, and background 
information. The office works closely with private 
American organizations to facilitate the exchange 
of students, professors, and specialists between the 
United States and other nations. It maintains 
small American information centers and libraries 
abroad, which were visited by 3,000,000 people in 
the past year. Public-affairs officers have been 


_ stationed in our Embassies and Legations who 





serve as interpreters of American life and thought. 
The United States conducts only a modest pro- 
gram in these fields, compared with some other 
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countries. Even this modest program is now in 
mortal danger and may be legislated out of ex- 
istence by the present Congress. Many believe 
this is a probability, even though in fact the pro- 
gram should be greatly enlarged. There are large 
areas of the world whose people have no other 
source of accurate information about the United 
States. Because of ignorance or misrepresenta- 
tion, we are the object of suspicion and distrust. 

The work of the Office of International Infor- 
mation and Cultural Affairs is consistent with— 
and is a major expression of—our support of the 
principles of UNESCO. If you believe with me 
that spending money for the building of peace 
through understanding is true economy, I urge 
you to make your belief known. How, except 
through the development of world understanding, 
can we hope to remove from the bent backs of the 
peoples of the world the crushing burden of the 
cost of armaments? The proposed budget for 
the Office of International Information and Cul- 
tural Affairs is only one fourth of one percent of 
the budget for our Army and Navy; and the cur- 
rent budget for UNESCO is, I would estimate, 
no more than one one-hundredth of one percent 
of the world’s military expenditures. 

Yet these activities—in scientific, educational, 
and cultural fields—to promote so intangible a 
thing as understanding—are vital to the security, 
indeed to the continued existence, of the human 
race. I solemnly declare that this National Con- 
ference can give a new hope that men can liberate 
themselves from war. In such a declaration I 
do not think that I can be accused of being wholly 
and entirely an impractical dreamer. If there is 
not such hope in this conference, there is indeed 
no hope at all. That idea, I believe, must be ac- 
cepted even by the species known as “hard-headed 
businessmen”. UNESCO is a hard-headed and 
practical proposal to history. But as yet it is only 
a proposal. As a baby in arms, it is not yet hard- 
headed. 

Let me now examine first what UNESCO is 
going to do; second, how UNESCO fits in with 
the political realities of the present time; and, 
third, what this National Conference can do about 
and for UNESCO. 

First, what will UNESCO do? I do not pro- 
pose to review UNESCO’s current program in any 
detail. That program was worked out at the first 
meeting of UNESCO’s General Conference at 
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Paris last November and December. It is de- 
scribed in the report by the American Delegation 
to the conference. In broad outline, there are four 
main lines, or fronts, on which UNESCO pro- 
poses to advance. 

First, and for the short range, UNESCO will 
give all the help within its limited power to the 
countries that have been devastated during the 
war; countries whose teachers have been massacred 
and schools destroyed; countries that lack pencils 
and paper for their primary schools, and libraries 
and equipment for their universities. UNESCO 
is not itself a relief organization but it will help 
to organize assistance from those fortunate peo- 
ple—such as ourselves—with resources still avail- 
able. 

A second front for UNESCO is the very long- 
range job of helping the underdeveloped or back- 
ward countries raise their level of education. How 
can the world hope for unity when half or more of 
its people are cut off from the reservoirs of knowl- 
edge? UNESCO hopes to bring to these people 
expert help and technical advice in their efforts to 
raise their educational standards. It proposes to 
help establish institutes for the scientific study of 
the resources of tropical lands. It will send out 
teams of scientists and establish centers for the 
dissemination of scientific information and skills. 

A third line of action is a frontal attack upon 
the unwarranted suspicion and misunderstanding 
that poison the relationships of nations which, in 
spite of their literacy and their scientific knowl- 
edge, now live under the shadow of conflict. 
UNESCO proposes to bring together those persons 
who directly influence ideas—the teachers, the 
leaders in press and radio and films, the leaders of 
popular organizations such as those you represent— 
and it will seek agreement among them on 
ways to promote a genuine international under- 
standing. As a part and parcel of this great en- 
terprise, UNESCO must develop and advocate 
agreements to break down the barriers which now 
obstruct the free flow of international communica- 
tion. Further, UNESCO must stimulate an in- 
crease in the interchange of persons between coun- 
tries, and persons from every walk of life. 

The fourth big job proposed for UNESCO is to 
promote cooperation among leaders in the arts 
and sciences for the increase of men’s knowledge 
about themselves and their world, and for the en- 
richment of their cultural heritage. 
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I now turn to my second question: How does 
UNESCO fit into the political realities of the 
present day? It is quite obvious that UNESCO 


is an easy mark for cynical criticism. I can ima- | 


gine, for example, three lines of attack which 
would occur even to a moderately bright youngster, 
I will put them this way: First, UNESCO is a 
pigmy which is trying to make war against giants; 
second, this pigmy has lots of fanciful notions but 
no well-thought-out strategy; third, our little 


pigmy is only shadow-boxing, anyway, because the | 


real giants which must be fought are in a very dif- 
ferent part of the forest. 

Now there is basis for this criticism, as there 
must always be basis for propaganda if it is to take 
hold. UNESCO is a pigmy: its budget, for this 
year, of $6,000,000 is about as much as a couple of 
large libraries spend in a year; $6,000,000 
wouldn’t buy a light cruiser. 

Further, there is a danger that UNESCO may 
go off in all directions or waste much of its money 


on unrelated trivialities. Finally, it is true that | 


UNESCO really has little to contribute to the 
settlement of the most urgent, most immediate, 
the most vexing problems of the immediate mo- 
ment ; they are in a very different part of the forest. 

But that is only part of the story. Let me look 
at these points again. 





wi 





UNESCO is a very small organization. It isa | . 


fledgling organization. It was the considered 
judgment of the Paris General Conference that 
UNESCO could not in its first year efficiently and 
economically expend more than $6,000,000. It 
must get more, very much more, if it does work 
that is worth doing, and if the people know that 
it is doing work worth doing. Remember, too, that 
UNESCO is being weaned at a time when many 
countries are impoverished beyond endurance. 
They are now giving to UNESCO all that is within 
their power. And remember, too, that UNESCO 
will multiply its resources to the extent that gov- 
ernments and private organizations themselves 
carry out UNESCO’s programs. 

But will UNESCO avoid a program of confu- 
sion and triviality? The conference at Paris 
sought an underlying strategy, a strategy which 
would pull together UNESCO’s many proposed 
projects. This problem is not yet resolved, nor is 
the strategy yet clear for all to see. There is & 
very real danger that UNESCO may spread itself 
thin and become a catch-all for pet schemes. It 
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may fragmentalize itself among the special and 
deeply vested interests of scientists, philosophers, 


| historians, film producers, teachers, and so forth. 


We here assembled must recognize this danger, and 
guard against it. We should, all of us, cultivate 
a large view of UNESCO’s program, and display 
both patience and tolerance about our own pet 
ideas. In pressing one set of proposals on 
UNESCO, it is easy to underestimate the import- 


/ ance of others. Many scientists have a very under- 
standable feeling that the importance of their work 


on an international scale is not understood by out- 
siders. I share their view that over a period 
science must play a major role in UNESCO; but 
some philosophers may quarrel with me on that. 
I myself have frequently stated, and shall continue 
to state, that UNESCO must make full use of 
radio, for it seems obvious to me that ordinary peo- 
ple can best be reached through the media which 
ordinary people use. Does such advocacy mean 


that I do not understand the importance of the 


public schools? And so it goes. We must develop 
more understanding among ourselves if we wish to 
accelerate international understanding. 

The third criticism is the most serious current 
charge against UNESCO: Is it tilting against 
windmills while the giants are elsewhere? Should 
the peoples of the world now be concentrating their 


! attention on those political and economic disputes 


and difficulties which are the most immediate 
causes of war? Let us clearly recognize that 
UNESCO offers no panacea for these diseases. 
UNESCO is not a substitute for a foreign policy, 
or for the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions. We cannot resolve today’s crisis by today’s 
lesson in the schoolroom. 

That is true. 

And yet it is a fatal error to mistake the imme- 
diate necessity of foreign policy for its basic long- 
range aims. We were compelled by Axis aggres- 
sion to wage a war for freedom. To wage a war 
was necessary, but it was not our basic aim. Our 
basic aim was then, and is now, to establish a last- 
ing peace based on justice and mutual understand- 
ing among free peoples. We must never lose sight 
of this aim. We must be prepared to spend real 
money on it. We must double and redouble our 
efforts to achieve it, no matter how discouraging 
any circumstances may be. For this is the funda- 
mental purpose toward which foreign policy of 
all governments should be directed today. 
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People don’t want to live forever in a state of 
mutual hostility and sporadic destruction. Wher- 
ever men get together to talk over the state of the 
world, the upshot is bound to be something like 
this: We are going to kill each other off unless 
the human race learns to live together in some 
kind of orderly world society. 

To which UNESCO replies: Start learning now. 
Do not continue to play ostrich. 

UNESCO, I have said, is a declaration of faith. 
That faith is, quite simply, that men can in fact 
learn: learn not only new facts but also new atti- 
tudes, new ways of looking upon their fellow men 
in other lands, new habits of working together, 
new rules for ordering their common affairs, and 
new methods of settling their disputes. And 
UNESCO is a proposal: Start learning now. 
Keep at it. Go from kindergarten right through 
to the Ph.D. degree, as a preparation for the life 
of learning that is to follow. But start learning 
now. 

As I address UNESCO’s proposal to you, the 
delegates to this National Conference on 
UNESCO, I would add two more words which 
apply to you personally and to your organizations: 
Start learning and teaching now. 

I suppose that is the essence of the answer to 
some of the questions which have probably been 
on your minds, as they certainly have been on 
mine. What is going to come out of this confer- 
ence? What difference will it make? What are 
you going to do about and for UNESCO? It is 
a long, long time before UNESCO can do any- 
thing for you. 

I should like to offer a few suggestions by way 
of expansion of my injunction that you go forth 
and teach. 

First, I urge you to take this injunction literally. 
Learn about UNESCO while you are here. Con- 
sider its fundamental aim, inform yourselves about 
its program. If you have come with a special 
interest in one phase of UNESCO’s program, read 
the few documents we have given you and get a 
total picture of the organization and its total ob- 
jectives. UNESCO is desperately short of people 
who can tell the American people authoritatively 
what it is all about. UNESCO needs interpreters. 

Then get out information to the members of your 
organizations. Remember the injunction of Hosea, 
“Take with you words and turn unto Him”. Get 


(Continued on page 670) 
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State, War, and Navy Program for the Interchange of Persons 


Germany 
{Released to the press March 31] 


The Department of State, War Department, and 
Navy Department announced on March 31 a 
policy permitting the interchange of certain cate- 
gories of persons between the United States and 
Germany. The policy is intended to further the 
democratic reorientation of the German people 
and the resumption of inter-cultural contact set 
forth in the “Long-Range Policy Statement for 
German Re-education”, published in the United 
States on August 21, 1946.1. The arrangement of 
projects and the selection of individuals in ac- 
cordance with this policy will be made in consider- 
ation of specific needs in the fields of education and 
religion, and in fields important to the forming of 
public opinion, such needs to be determined by the 
State and War Departments and the Office of 
Military Government in Germany. 

The program to be developed under this policy 
is conceived as a cooperative undertaking of the 
United States Government and of private institu- 
tions and organizations interested in furthering 
democratic reeducation and reconstruction in Ger- 
many. In the planning and executing of projects 
best designed to serve the general purposes of the 
policy, the assistance of private institutions and 
organizations active in the fields of education, 
religion, and information will be enlisted. The 
extent to which the United States Government will 
participate financially will depend upon the avail- 
ability of funds. 

Under the provisions of this policy, United 
States experts and specialists may visit Germany 
to advise and work with leading German person- 
alities in the following fields: formal and extra- 
curricular education ; religion ; public information, 
including press, radio, and film; civic, welfare, 
youth, and other social organizations; occupa- 
tional and professional organizations; art, letters, 
music, and the stage. For the time being, because 
of the shortage of facilities and teachers, and be- 
cause of overcrowded conditions at German educa- 
tional institutions, it will not be possible for 
United States students to visit Germany for the 
purpose of studying at German educational insti- 


* See Buttettn of Sept. 1, 1946, p. 428. 
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tutions. It is contemplated that there will be 
brought to the United States a carefully selected 
group of German specialists in the afore-men- 
tioned fields to observe practices in this country; 
trainees for specialized training, including persons 
of outstanding promise about to enter upon, or in 
the early years of, their active careers in the afore- 
mentioned fields; and students to study at Amer- 
ican institutions. 

Only such persons will be selected for this pro- 
gram as can be expected to further, through their 
trips, the work of the U.S. military government 
and to play a constructive part in the revival of 
German cultural life and in the reorientation of 
the German people toward peace and democracy, 
German nationals will be expected to meet estab- 
lished security requirements; they must have a 
satisfactory record with regard to past and present 
political activities and affiliations. Preference 
will be given to persons who have demonstrated 
their opposition to Nazism and their belief in 
democratic principles. Such persons will be 
brought to the United States in order to complete 
a carefully planned program generally lasting be- 
tween six and twelve months, and they must return 
to Germany when the program has been completed. 

The trip of each individual must be recom- 
mended or sponsored by a recognized American 
non-Governmental agency or institution, or by an 
agency or institution of the United States Govern- 
ment. The participation of democratic German 
elements in the recommendation or invitation of 
candidates under this program is contemplated. 
The eligibility of each person and that of his spon- 
sor under the provisions of this policy, the length 
of his stay, and the program for his visit must be 
approved by the State Department, the War De- 
partment, and the U.S. military government in 
Germany. 

United States private institutions and organiza- 
tions desiring to participate in the program may do 
so either by paying the expenses of United States 
experts proceeding to Germany under the terms 
and for the purposes of this policy, or by paying 
the expenses, providing placements for training, 
and furnishing accommodations in the United 
States for experts, trainees, and students from 
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Germany. Offers for training and accommodation 
of Germans in the United States will be of maxi- 
mum value to the program when they are made in 
terms of training which can be provided for per- 
sons of a specified type, rather than by designating 
specific individuals whom it is desired to accom- 
modate. Where individuals are specified, each 
case will be considered on its merits within the 
framework of the policy as a whole and in consid- 
eration of the general program of cultural ex- 
changes developed by the Department of State. 

The number of persons admitted under the 
auspices of this policy and under the one concern- 
ing Austria will be determined by the nature and 
scope of programs developed, by the facilities and 
placements offered by the participating agencies, 
and by the extent of funds available for the execu- 
tion of such programs. 

Inquiries concerning the program and offers of 
applications for participation by private organiza- 
tions and individuals should be addressed to the 
Civil Affairs Division of the War Department. 


Austria 
{Released to the press March 31] 


The Department of State, War Department, and 
Navy Department announced on March 31 a policy 
permitting the interchange of certain categories of 
persons between the United States and Austria. 
The policy is intended to further the reestablish- 
ment of normal cultural relations with Austria, to 
assist Austria in the restoration and maintenance 
of a democratic state and society, and to strengthen 
the ties of mutual understanding between the two 
countries. Arrangements of projects and selec- 
tion of individuals in accordance with this policy 
shall be in consideration of specific needs in the 
fields of education and religion, and fields impor- 
tant to the forming of public opinion, such needs to 
be determined by the State and War Departments, 
and the United States military authorities in Aus- 
tria in consultation with the Austrian Government 
or with recognized Austrian organizations and in- 
stitutions. 

The program to be developed under this policy 
is conceived as a cooperative undertaking of the 
United States Government and private institu- 
tions and organizations interested in furthering 
democratic reconstruction in Austria. In the 
planning and execution of projects best designed to 
serve the general purposes of the policy, the as- 
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sistance of institutions and organizations active 
in the fields of education, religion, and information 
will be enlisted. Within the general framework 
of the program established by the Government, 
projects financed wholly from private sources may 
be undertaken at once. There are no Government 
funds available during the current fiscal year 
which may be used for the purposes of this pro- 
gram. Such funds are being requested from Con- 
gress as a part of the War Department appropri- 
ation for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1947. 
They will be used, if available, to supplement pri- 
vate funds in the financing of particular projects. 
Government projects will be planned so that to- 
gether with those wholly or partially financed 
by private funds they will constitute a balanced 
program. 

Under the provisions of this policy, United 
States experts and specialists may visit Austria to 
work with leading Austrian personalities in the 
following fields: education; religion; informa- 
tional and related fields of activity, such as press, 
radio, and films; civic, welfare, youth, and other 
social organizations; occupational and _profes- 
sional organizations; art, letters, music, and the 
stage. United States professors and teachers may 
visit Austria to accept temporary teaching assign- 
ments at Austrian educational institutions. For 
the time being, because of the shortage of facilities 
and teachers, and because of overcrowded condi- 
tions at Austrian educational institutions, it will 
not be possible for United States students to visit 
Austria for the purpose of studying at Austrian 
educational institutions. 

It is contemplated that there will be brought to 
the United States a carefully selected group of 
Austrian specialists in the afore-mentioned fields 
to observe practices in this country; trainees for 
specialized training, including persons of out- 
standing promise who are about to enter upon or 
who are in the early years of their careers in such 
fields; and students to study at United States 
educational institutions. Only such persons will 
be selected for this program as can be expected to 
play a part in the revival of Austrian cultural life 
and in Austrian democratic reconstruction. Aus- 
trian nationals coming to the United States must 
have a satisfactory record as regards past and 
present political activity and affiliation, and pre- 
ference will be given to persons who have demon- 
strated their opposition to Nazism and their belief 
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in democratic principles. Such persons will be 
brought to the United States in order to complete 
a carefully planned program generally lasting 
between six and twelve months, and they must 
return to Austria when the program has been 
completed. 

The trip of each individual must be recom- 
mended or sponsored by a recognized American 
non-Governmental organization or institution, or 
by an agency or institution of the United States 
Government. The participation of suitable Aus- 
trian representatives in the recommendation and 
invitation of Austrian nationals to visit the United 
States under the program is also contemplated. 
The eligibility of each person and that of his 
sponsor under the provisions of this policy, the 
length of his stay, and the program of his visit 
must be approved by the United States military 
authorities in Austria, the War Department, and 
the Department of State. 

United States private organizations and insti- 
tutions desiring to participate in the program 
may do so either by paying the expenses of United 
States experts proceeding to Austria under the 
conditions and for the purposes of this policy, 
or by paying the expenses, providing placements 
for training, and furnishing accommodations in 
the United States to experts, students, and trainees 
from Austria. Offers for training and accommo- 
dation of Austrians in the United States will be 
of maximum value to the program when they are 
made in terms of training which can be provided 
for persons of specified type rather than by desig- 
nating specific individuals whom it is desired to 
accommodate. Where individuals are specified, 
each case will be considered on its merits within 
the framework of the policy as a whole and in 
consideration of the general program of cultural 
exchanges developed by the Department of State. 

Inquiries concerning the program and applica- 
tions for participation by private organizations 
and individuals should be addressed to the Civil 
Affairs Division, War Department, Washington, 
D.C. 

The foregoing program, which will provide for 
exchanges of an important category of persons be- 
tween the United States and Austria, does not, 
however, indicate a relaxation of the present gen- 
eral restrictions on travel to Austria which have 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 29, 1946, p. 563. 
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been imposed by the Allied occupation authorities 
because of the current exigencies of food, housing, 
and transportation. The United States desires the 
removal of all obstacles to the normal private in- 
terchange of all categories of persons between the 
United States and Austria at the earliest possible 
date, and restrictions will be removed as rapidly as 
is consistent with the welfare of Austria. It is 
hoped that steps in this direction may be taken 
upon the conclusion of the Austrian treaty and 
the end of the Allied occupation. 


Alexander B. Daspit Acting Deputy 
on Tripartite Commission 


Alexander B. Daspit, Deputy U.S. Delegate to 
IARA, has been authorized to act also as Deputy 
U.S. Member of the Tripartite Commission for the 
Restitution of Monetary Gold during any possible 
absence of Minister Russell H. Dorr from Brussels. 
Minister Dorr is the United States Delegate to 
the Inter-Allied Reparation Agency and is Com- 
missioner for the United States on the Tripartite 
Commission for the Restitution of Monetary 


Gold. 


Registration of Shares of Rumanian 
National Bank 
[Released to the press April 4) 

The attention of any American citizen who may 
hold shares of the Rumanian National Bank is 
again called to the provisions of the law published 
on December 28, 1946, nationalizing that institu- 
tion, which required that shareholders register 
their shares in order to have compensation fixed 
for their holdings. The law as published stated 
that holders who failed to register their shares 
within a period of 10 days would be reimbursed 
in accordance with decisions in cases in which fil- 
ing was done within this period. 

The United States Mission at Bucharest was re- 
cently informed by the Rumanian Foreign Office 
that United States shareholders would be given 
such compensation as may be applicable to share- 
holders of other nationalities, provided such 
United States shareholders submit their shares 
either to agencies of the National Bank of Ru- 
mania at Bucharest or to the Rumanian Legation 
at Washington, not later than July 1, 1947. Under 
article 17 of the law published on December 28, 
1946, no claim for compensation may be made after 
July 1, 1947. 
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Austrian Restitution Laws 


[Released to the press April 4] 

During the period from September 14, 1946, to 
March 28, 1947, the Government of Austria has 
put into effect three laws dealing with the restitu- 
tion of property which, in connection with the Na- 
tional Socialist assumption of power, was taken 
away from its owners after March 13, 1938, for 
so-called racial, national, or other reasons, either 
arbitrarily or on the basis of laws or other regu- 
lations, 

The First Restitution Law covers property pres- 
ently subject to administration by the Federal or 
state government of Austria (as trustee for the 
former German authorities). The Second Resti- 
tution Law covers property where title has passed 
to the Federal government of Austria. The Third 
Restitution Law covers all other cases where prop- 
erty has been taken away, except: 


1. Claims of employees; 

2. Claims of lessees of apartments and business 
premises and small-produce gardens; 

3. Claims based on the confiscation or the pre- 
vention of the exercise of patent rights, or other 
commercial protection rights, or other intangible 
property rights; 

4, Claims based on public law which fall within 
the competence of the administration authorities. 


It is expected that special legislation will regu- 
late these claims. 

Under all three laws claims may be filed for 
restitution by the original owners of the property. 
If the original owner shall have died, the spouse, 
parents, children, brothers and sisters, and neph- 
ews and nieces may file claim if the estate has been 
probated. Failing these heirs, other heirs-at-law 
may make claim if they had been a part of the 
decedent’s household. Where the estate is in pro- 
bate the executor or administrator may file claim. 

Claims under the First and Second Restitution 
Laws should be filed with the Finanzlandesdirek- 
tion for property located within the particular 
Finanzlandesdirektion District. Where property 
is located within more than one such District, or 
if the claimant is unable to determine in which 
Finanzlandesdirektion his property is located, the 
Austrian Federal Ministry for Safeguarding 
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Property and Economic Planning (/undesmin- 
isterium fiir V ermogenssicherung und Wirtschafts- 
planung) has agreed to receive claims for for- 
warding to the competent Finanzlandesdirektion. 
However, it is desirable that as far as possible 
claims be filed directly with the competent Finanz- 
landesdirektion in order to avoid extra handling 
and delay. 

Claims under the Third Restitution Law should 
be filed with the appropriate Restitution Com- 
mission (Riickstellungskomission). A Restitution 
Commission will be established at each Landesge- 
richt (provincial court) having jurisdiction in 
civil-law matters. Its competence will extend 
throughout the Federal Zand in which the Lan- 
desgericht is located. For Vienna, Lower Aus- 
tria, and the Burgenland the Restitution Commis- 
sion will be established at the Court for Civil Mat- 
ters, Vienna. The jurisdiction of the Commission 
at the Landesgericht Linz-Nord will cover the dis- 
trict of that court. 

Claims may be filed by an attorney in fact. The 
power of attorney must be executed subsequent to 
April 27, 1945. It should be notarized and sent 
with county clerk’s certificate to the Legation of 
Austria, Washington, D.C., for authentication. 
Unauthenticated powers of attorney will not be 
recognized as valid by the authorities in Austria. 

Because of the technical nature of these laws, 
and because it is the responsibility of the individ- 
ual claimant to determine under which law his 
claim should be filed, it would appear desirable 
that a competent Austrian attorney be empowered 
to act as attorney in fact. There is on file with the 
Department of State a complete list of attorneys 
who have been approved by the Bar Associations 
of Vienna, Graz, Linz, Salzburg, Klagenfurt, 
Innsbruck, and Feldkirch. 

Neither the Department of State nor, it is un- 
derstood, the Legation of Austria in Washington 
is equipped to be of any assistance in the interpre- 
tation of these laws or in the filing of the claims. 
The American Legation at Vienna, likewise, is in 
no position to file claims or to interpret the resti- 
tution laws. However, the American Legation in 
Vienna will render every possible facility and as- 
sistance to the designated agents in Austria of 
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American citizens. These representatives may 
call upon the Legation to obtain documents which 
have heretofore been filed by prospective claim- 
ants. In addition, the Legation will send to appli- 
cants copies of memoranda prepared by the Aus- 
trian Ministry for Safeguarding Property and 
Economic Planning concerning the method of fil- 
ing restitution claims under these laws. 

It should be clearly understood by persons hav- 
ing claims that any previous filing of papers with 
the Department of State or the American Legation 
in Vienna does not constitute a proper filing for the 
purposes of obtaining restitution under the Aus- 
trian laws. Nor does the filing of forms TFR 500 
with the U.S. Treasury Department constitute fil- 


ing of claim. Furthermore, persons who have 
merely reported to the Austrian Government, un- 


der the Austrian law of May 10, 1945, as amended, | 
’ the fact that property has been taken away from 


them, should not regard these statements as proper 
claims. Claims can be filed only in the form pro- 
vided for by each particular restitution law. 

It should also be noted that the claims together 
with all their supporting documents must be in 
the German language. 

Claims under the First Restitution Law should 
be filed before September 14, 1947. Claims filed 
under the other two laws should be filed within 
one year after the date of their enactment, or 
March 28, 1947. 





UNESCO: A Proposal to History—Continued from page 665 


into the newspapers and the magazines and radio 
with your words. The Department of State can 
only carry a small part of the burden of writing 
and speaking and publishing. We don’t have 
either money or staff to publicize UNESCO as it 
should be publicized. 

I believe that if a private organization were 
really convinced that UNESCO matters, if it 
really took to heart the purpose of building peace 
through understanding, it would consider appoint- 
ing an international-relations secretary and give 
him or her money to do a full-time job. Perhaps 
several organizations can and will do something 
like that jointly. There would be plenty for such 
an official to do. He could get out information 
bulletins to the membership. He could make pro- 
gram suggestions to local branches. He could 
develop schemes of international exchanges. He 
could find people to take part in the projects which 
UNESCO initiates. 

Then the National Commission for UNESCO 
might call national gatherings of these interna- 
tional-relations secretaries, and thus build up a 
real network of active and informed leaders. 

I know that a few of the organizations repre- 
sented here have already set up such arrangements. 
Let us multiply them. I offer this suggestion to 
the section meeting on community participation, 
for its consideration. I hope it will bring a rec- 
ommendation along these lines to this conference. 
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Every one of the 15 section meetings to be held 
tomorrow has on its agenda the question : How can 
American organizations help carry out the pro- 
gram of UNESCO? You will turn up many good 
ideas. Do not let them die. Carry them back 
to your organizations, discuss them, get them 
adopted, and put them into effect. 


May I remind you, in closing, that this Na- 
tional Conference is the first such conference ever 
held anywhere in the world. What is done here, 
and—even more—what is done as a result of this 
meeting, will be studied by people in many coun- 
tries. Other states will be proceeding soon to set 
up National Commissions. No other state has yet 
thought to associate with the work of its National 
Commission the whole array of its popular organ- 
izations. If this conference does well, I am sure 
others will follow our example. What we do here 
will be remembered long after what we say here 
is forgotten. 

Will men—will history—accept UNESCO's 
proposal? To the hopeful among you I say, hold 
fast to the hope, even though our chance of success 
may not be as great as the chance the Founding 
Fathers took in this city more than 150 years ago. 
To the less hopeful among you I say, there is a clear 
duty upon us to try. What alternative do you 
propose? And remember the words of William 
the Silent: “It is not necessary to hope in order to 
undertake, or to succeed in order to persevere”. 
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Civilian Communication Between U.S. 
and British and American Zones in 
Germany 

[Released to the press April 4] 


Telephone and telegraph service has been 
opened, as of April 1, 1947, between the United 
States and the civilian population of the British 
and American zones of occupation in Germany. 
This service does not include the city of Berlin. 

Messages may be of a personal or a commercial 
nature, except that messages which actually carry 
out business transactions are prohibited for the 
time being, as are all messages relating to German 
external assets. All telegrams and telephone con- 
versations will be subject to censorship by the mili- 
tary authorities. 

An unlimited number of prepaid messages may 
be sent from the United States to those portions 
of Germany open for civilian traffic. Traffic from 
German civilians to the United States which is 
paid for in German currency will be restricted to 
those messages specifically approved by the mili- 
tary authorities as essential to the purposes of the 
occupation, including certain commercial mes- 
sages. It may be possible, however, for a person 
sending a message from the United States to ar- 
range with the telegraph company to pay for the 
reply thereto. Such a reply would no¢ require 
special authorization by the military authorities, 
but would be subject to the rules governing the 
content thereof as mentioned above. 

In other words, telegraph traffic which is paid 
for in American dollars is acceptable without 
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limit, subject only to the censorship regulations 
mentioned above; traffic paid for in German cur- 
rency, however, is acceptable only as specifically 
authorized by the military authorities. This re- 
striction is made necessary by reason of Germany’s 
critical foreign-exchange position. 

Similar conditions apply to telephone service. 

The above regulations do not affect the present 
service with American military and civilian per- 
sonnel in Germany. 

Similar service has been authorized between the 
civilian population of the British and American 
zones and all other countries willing to accept such 
service, with the exception of Spain, Japan, and 
their dependencies. 

It is hoped that these services may be extended 
in the near future to other portions of Germany. 


Removal of Currency Controls 

[Released to the press by the Treasury Department on April 4) 

Secretary Snyder announced on April 4 the re- 
moval of Treasury Department controls on the 
importation of all currency. 

As a result of this action, it will no longer be 
necessary for persons receiving or importing cur- 
rency of any denomination from foreign countries 
to submit it to a Federal Reserve Bank for exami- 
nation under the import controls. 

This change was in the form of an amendment 
to General License No, 87.* 


412 Federal Register 2249. 





The Secretary of State 


Under Secretary Acheson 


Loy Henderson, Director, 
Office of Near Eastern 
and African Affairs 


General Frank R. McCoy, 
U.S. Member of the Far 
Bastern Commission 


April 13, 1947 


Relating to Questions before the Council 
of Foreign Ministers. In this issue. 


Questions and answers on aid to Greece 
and Turkey. Department of State 
press release 279 of April 3. Not 
printed. 


Aid to Greece and Turkey. Department of 
State press release 285 of April 4. Not 
printed. 


Transfer of Japanese industrial facilities 
to devastated countries. In this issue. 


Made in Moscow at meetings of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers. 


Made before the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


Address made before the Council on For- 
eign Relations in Chicago, Ill, on 
April 4. 


Statement made at meeting of Far Eastern 
Commission on April 3. 
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Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation With China '! 


THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Tue Wurre Hovssz, March 20, 1947. 
To the Senate of the United States. 


With a view to receiving the advice and consent 
of the Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith 
a treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation 
between the United States of America and the 
Republic of China, together with a protocol there- 
to, signed at Nanking on November 4, 1946. The 
enclosed treaty is a comprehensive instrument 
which takes into account the developments in in- 


REPORT OF THE ACTING 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 18, 1947. 
The PresipEnT, 

The White House: 

The undersigned, the Acting Secretary of State, 
has the honor to lay before the President, with a 
view to its transmission to the Senate to receive the 
advice and consent of that body to ratification, if 
his judgment approve thereof, a treaty of friend- 
ship, commerce, and navigation between the 
United States of America and the Republic of 
China, together with a protocol thereto, signed at 
Nanking on November 4, 1946. 

Negotiation of the treaty was carried out pur- 
suant to that part of article VII of the treaty be- 
tween the United States of. America and the Re- 
public of China for the relinquishment of extra- 
territorial rights in China and the regulation of 
related matters, signed at Washington on January 
11, 1943 (57 Stat., pt. 2, 771), which provides that 
the two Governments— 


“will enter into negotiations for the conclusion of 
a comprehensive modern treaty of friendship, com- 
merce, navigation and consular rights, upon the 
request of either Government or in any case within 
six months after the cessation of the hostilities in 
the war against the common enemies.” 


In accordance with the provision quoted above, the 
enclosed treaty includes provisions with respect to 


*§. Exec. J, 80th Cong., 1st sess. 
* Treaty not printed. 
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ternational relationships during the past century 
and is intended to meet effectively the needs of the 
present day. 

I transmit also, for the information of the 
Senate, a report on the treaty made to me by the 
Acting Secretary of State. 

Harry S. Truman 

(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Acting Secretary of 
State; (2) treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation 


with China, with protocol, signed at Nanking, November 
4, 1946).? 


SECRETARY OF STATE 


the rights of individuals and corporations and 
with respect to commerce and navigation. It is 
intended that consular provisions be set forth in 
a separate instrument. 

The present instrument includes provisions 
which were drafted in the light of suggestions 
from representative private organizations which 
have been active in the promotion of cultural ar4 
commercial relations with China. Department. 
and agencies of the Federal Government which 
deal directly with the subjects covered by the 
treaty were consulted and gave their assistance in 
the preparations for the negotiations. 


The enclosed treaty, which is basically similar | 


to treaties of friendship, commerce, and navigation 
now in force between the United States and various 
other countries, is intended to provide a compre- 
hensive legal framework for relations between the 


United States and China. It is believed that the | 


treaty offers an adequate basis for the development 


of cultural, business, and trade relationships to | 


the mutual advantage of the two countries. Dur- 
ing the negotiations the Department’s endeavor 
was to draw up an instrument which would be 
responsive to the needs growing out of the prob- 
lems and practices of present-day international 
relationships, particularly to the changes in eco- 
nomic and commercial practices resulting from in- 
creasing use of the corporate form of business 
enterprise. Thus this treaty, as compared with 
earlier commercial treaties, contains somewhat 
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broadened and modernized provisions, so as to 
make more specific and detailed the rights and 
privileges of corporations. The wording of the 
commercial provisions reflects recent experience in 
the drafting of provisions to protect American 
exports from the many new and complex forms 
of trade restriction and exchange control which 
have come into use since the early 1930’s. 

The articles of the treaty may be classified, ac- 
cording to subject matter, into the following 
categories : 

(1) rights of individuals and corporations ; 

(2) exchange of goods; 

(3) navigation; and 

(4) general matters. 


These categories may be summarized as follows: 


(1) Rights of individuals and corporations.— 

As is customary in treaties of friendship, com- 
merce, and navigation, provisions are included 
with respect to entry, travel, residence, the conduct 
of designated activities (including those of a com- 
mercial, manufacturing, scientific, educational, re- 
ligious, and philanthropic nature), freedom of 
worship, protection of property against uncom- 
pensated expropriation, access to courts, freedom 
from unreasonable searches and seizures, compul- 
“sry military service, and landholding. Provisions 
with respect to commercial arbitration are for the 
first time included in this treaty. More extensive 
safeguards are afforded against discriminatory ex- 
change control, and greater protection is provided 
with respect to literary, artistic, and industrial 
property. 
' (2) Eauchange of goods.—In addition to the pro- 
visions relating to most-favored-nation treatment 
as to import and export duties and national treat- 
ment as to internal taxation of imported articles, 
usually included in treaties of this type, the pro- 
visions with respect to the exchange of goods in- 
clude rules applicable to customs administration, 
quotas and their allocation, exchange control, pub- 
lic monopolies as they may affect trade between 
the United States and China, and the awarding of 
public contracts and concessions. With respect to 
the provisions relating to the exchange of goods, 
most-favored-nation treatment is generally pro- 
vided. In accordance with customary practice 
in the case of treaties of friendship, commerce, and 
navigation, the present instrument does not con- 
tain schedules of duty concessions. 
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(3) Navigation—Standard articles on naviga- 
tion, relating to such matters as entry of vessels into 
ports, freedom from discriminatory port charges, 
and most-favored-nation treatment with respect to 
the coasting trade, are contained in the present 
treaty, in a somewhat revised form. The rules set 
forth are designed to be applied to public vessels 
which may be engaged in commerce, as well as to 
private vessels. 

(4) General matters.—The treaty provides for 
certain exceptions to its application, including the 
usual provisions regarding sanitary regulations 
and moral and humanitarian measures. Excep- 
tions also are included to give the two parties the 
requisite freedom of action in times of national 
emergency and to keep the instrument in general 
conformity with the articles of agreement of the 
International Monetary Fund. Other provisions 
relate to such matters as the territories to which 
the treaty is to apply, the submission to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice of disputes concerning 
questions of interpretation or application, and the 
superseding of provisions of certain treaties now in 
force between the United States and China. 

Provision is made in the treaty for its entry into 
force on the day of the exchange of ratifications 
and for its continuance in force for a period of 5 
years from that day and thereafter, subject to ter- 
mination at any time following the 5 year period 
on 1 year’s notice by either Government to the other 
Government. 


It should be noted that the present instrument 
will not limit or restrict the rights, privileges, and 
advantages accorded by the treaty between the 
United States of America and the Republic of 
China for the relinquishment of extraterritorial 
rights in China and the regulation of related mat- 
ters and accompanying exchange of notes, signed 
at Washington on January 11, 1943. 

The protocol, which is to have the same validity 
as if its provisions were inserted in the text of the 
treaty, is intended for the purpose of clarifying 
and construing certain provisions of the treaty. 

Approval of the treaty was given by the Legis- 
lative Yuan of China on November 9, 1946. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Dean ACHESON 


(Enclosure: Treaty of friendship, commerce, and navi- 
gation with China, with protocol, signed at Nanking, No- 
vember 4, 1946.) 
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Transfer of Japanese Industrial Facilities to Devastated Countries 


STATEMENT BY FRANK R. McCOY: 


The United States Government has decided to 
issue an interim directive to the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers in Japan authori- 
zing him to make immediately available, as ad- 
vance reparations transfers, Japanese industrial 
facilities to certain war-devastated countries. 


This directive will provide that the four spec- 
ified countries immediately receive out of the 
Japanese industrial facilities which the Far East- 
ern Commission has already decided to be available 
for removals, certain items capable of immediate 
employment for relief purposes. Those four coun- 
tries have been assigned percentages which clearly 
do not prejudice their own or any other country’s 
interest in final national percentage shares of 
Japanese reparations. China will receive 15 per- 
cent of such facilities; the Philippines, 5 percent; 
the Netherlands, for the Indies, 5 percent; and the 
United Kingdom, for Burma, Malaya, and its 
colonial possessions in the Far East, 5 percent. 
The United States will receive nothing for itself 
under the advance transfers program. 

The issuance of an interim directive by the 
United States Government as a matter of urgency 
is provided for in the Terms of Reference of the 
Far Eastern Commission: “The United States 
Government may issue interim directives to the 
Supreme Commander pending action by the Com- 
mission whenever urgent matters arise not covered 
by policies already formulated by the Commis- 
sion .. .”* (with the exception of reserved sub- 
jects which do not include reparations). 

All directives, including interim directives, 
according to the Terms of Reference, are to be 
filed with the Far Eastern Commission, which is 
empowered to review them. 

The United States Government has concluded 
that an interim directive on the advance transfers 


* Made on Apr. 3, 1947 and released to the press on that 
date. General McCoy is U.S. member of the Far Hastern 
Commission. 

? BULLETIN of Dec. 30, 1945, p. 1028. 

*To be released to the press as soon as the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers has given notice of its 
receipt in Japan. 
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of reparations fulfils the requirement as to urgency 
contained in the Terms of Reference. The four 
states concerned are in extreme need of industrial 
equipment for the immediate relief of their econo- 
mies. Protracted delay in removing this equip- 
ment is resulting in deterioration of assets usable 
for relief purposes. Also, delay in initiating any 
program of actual removals of industrial equip- 
ment from Japan has impeded the Supreme Com- 
mander’s occupation program. 

From the establishment of the Far Eastern 
Commission on February 26, 1946, it has passed 
a number of important policy decisions on repara- 
tions matters. These include a series of decisions 
determining the availability of capacity within 
categories of Japanese industry for removal as 
reparations, a decision providing that Japan is to 
be assured of retaining designated production ca- 
pacity within certain industrial levels, and a de- 
cision on delivery of reparations goods to claim- 
ant countries. 


Notwithstanding the importance of these policy 


decisions the Far Eastern Commission has not 
reached an agreement as to the assignment of na- 
tional percentage shares to claimant countries. 
Hence, no actual removals have taken place. 


On February 13, the United States Government | 


submitted to the Far Eastern Commission the pro- 
posal embodied in the interim directive which the 
United States Government has now decided to 
issue. The United States Government advised the 
Far Eastern Commission of its view that this was 
an urgent first move in getting reparations re- 
movals started. 


The start of actual reparations removals from 


Japan has now been delayed for over a year. All | 


members of the Far Eastern Commission agree as 
to the urgency of commencing such removals. 


Consistent with the Far Eastern Commission’s ‘ 


Terms of Reference, the United States Govern- 
ment, therefore, has decided to send to the Supreme 
Commander as an interim directive the paper on 
Advance Transfers of Japanese Reparations} 
with an accompanying paper, Reparations Allo- 
cations Procedures for Industrial Facilities in 
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Japan, which is largely a set of administrative 
regulations. This interim directive, which will 
deal only with these two papers, will be placed 
before the Commission for review in accordance 
with the Terms of Reference of the Far Eastern 
Commission, and the Commission will continue to 
consider this as well as all other aspects of the 
reparations problem. 


Recovery of Property Removed From 
the Philippines by the Enemy 


[Released to the press April 7] 

American owners of property in the Philippines 
which was looted by the Japanese may obtain the 
assistance of the Philippine Government in locat- 
ing the property, if it is clearly identifiable. In- 
formation concerning all property, regardless of 
the nationality of the owner, which is believed to 
have been removed from the Philippines by the 
enemy will be reported by the Philippine Gov- 
ernment to the Supreme Commander of Allied 
Powers in Japan so that a search can be made in 
Japan. 

American owners should mail declarations re- 
garding such property directly to the American 
Embassy at Manila for transmission to the Philip- 
pine Government. Declarations should describe 
the property as fully as possible to facilitate its 
identification, should state the circumstances un- 
der which it disappeared, and should be accom- 
panied by proof of ownership. 
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Fisheries Convention—Continued from page 644 

of fish; (d) the time, methods, and intensity of 
fishing; (e) the type and specifications of the nets, 
gear, and apparatus and appliances which may be 
, used; (f) the methods of measurement; (g) the 
extent and nature of stocking operations; and ()) 
catch returns and other statistical records. 


Inevitably, appropriate measures for develop- 
ment, protection, and conservation imply some 
regulation and restriction to secure eventual bene- 
‘fits. Experience shows that international cooper- 
ation in these matters brings worth-while results. 
Notably successful in the field of international 
cooperation are two similar conventions between 
the United States and Canada: the convention 
regarding the halibut fishery of the North Pacific 
} Ocean and the Bering Sea, and the convention 
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regarding the sockeye salmon fisheries of the 
Fraser River system. These conventions estab- 
lished international commissions with authority to 
investigate conditions, to conduct fish-culture 
operations, to improve spawning grounds, to regu- 
late the sizes of mesh in certain nets, and to limit 
or prohibit the taking of halibut and salmon in 
convention waters. Both scientists and commer- 
cial fishermen have publicly recognized the opera- 
tions under these two conventions as constituting 
outstanding examples of the benefits to be derived 
from international cooperation and sound conser- 
vation measures. 


In spite of the success of these earlier conven- 
tions some opposition has arisen to the Great Lakes 
fisheries convention because Canada, whose share 
of the total catch is much smaller than the United 
States share, would have equal voting power on 
the Commission. Further opposition has been 
based on the contention that Canadian fishermen 
will secure through the convention additional fish- 
ing rights in United States waters. The terms of 
the convention, however, do not in any way sub- 
stantiate such a claim. 


Two fears have been expressed: (1) that the 
Commission might impose restrictions and regu- 
lations which would be handicapping rather than 
beneficial, and (2) that the convention would in- 
terfere with the States’ rights to control this 
natural resource. Such fears, however, are not 
well founded. Restrictions and regulations will 
be imposed only on the basis of scientific findings. 
Furthermore the convention says that “in United 
States waters the regulations for each lake may be 
enforced in the first instance by the enforcement 
agencies of the states bordering thereon within 
their respective jurisdictions and in Canadian 
waters by the appropriate enforcement agencies in 
the Province of Ontario.” The convention also 
specifically provides that nothing therein shall be 
construed as preventing any State from making or 
enforcing laws or regulations within its jurisdic- 
tion which would give further protection to the 
fisheries. 


The great natural resources represented by tha 
fisheries of the Great Lakes need development, pro- 
tection, and conservation. An effective program 
requires coordinated action by all the governments 
having jurisdiction. The Great Lakes fisheries 
convention, so long delayed, is a vitally important 
step toward the desired goal. 
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Necessity for Extension of Export Control Act 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT TO THE CONGRESS 


[Released to the press by the White House March 19] 
To the Congress of the United States: 

In my message to the Congress on January 31, 
1947, concerning the extension of specified parts 
of the Second War Powers Act, I stated that it 
was desirable to delay any communication on the 
subject of the control of this country’s exports un- 
til it became clear whether or not an extension of 
such controls would be necessary, beyond June 30, 
1947. 

Further review of domestic and world supplies 
has now convinced me that this Government must 
continue its control over the export of products in 
critically short supply here and abroad, in order 
to protect the economy of the United States as well 
as to discharge our international responsibilities. 
The situation, although essentially temporary in 
character, will certainly remain acute for some 
time to come. 

As a result of the war, many nations have been 
stripped of essential supplies and their productive 
capacity has been curtailed. Foreign demands for 
these supplies are therefore extremely large. 
Prices of many commodities in other countries are 
far above present levels in the United States. Un- 
controlled exports of food products would result 
in a marked increase in the already substantial 
burden of living costs borne by the American peo- 
ple. Unlimited export of feeds, seeds and ferti- 
lizers would make extremely difficult the 
achievement of the food production goals which 
we have asked American farmers to meet and 
would increase the cost of production of farm 
products. 

This country is the great undamaged center of 
industrial production to which the whole world 
looks for materials of every kind. Our steel, lum- 
ber, building materials, industrial chemicals and 
many other basic industrial commodities are 
sought throughout the world. Shortages of many 
of these commodities restrict our own domestic 
production of other essential products. Unre- 
strained export would inevitably limit the level 
of our own industrial production and employment. 
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Furthermore, there are instances in which we wish 
to direct exports to those countries which produce 
commodities essential to our own economy. Thus, 
limited amounts of equipment have been directed 
to certain countries to increase the production of 
tin, hard fibres, sugar, and fats and oils. 

Serious as would be the effect of unlimited and 
completely undirected exports upon a nation still 
troubled by many shortages, our domestic prob- 
lems are not the only ones which lead me to urge 
upon the Congress a further extension of export 
controls. The United States has become a nation 
with world-wide responsibilities. During a period 
of world shortages, the distribution of this coun- 
try’s exports has serious international significance, 
If we retain the ability to channel commercial ex- 
ports of critically scarce materials, we can permit 
export of these products to countries whose need 
is greatest while still protecting the United States 
from excessive export drains. Our international 
responsibilities cannot be fulfilled without this 


machinery. In its absence, foreign purchasing | 


would tend to be concentrated on those commodi- 
ties in greatest world shortage. Not only would 
our domestic supply and price structure be seri- 


ously affected, but the commodities would go to! 
destinations where the need is comparatively less | 


pressing. 

Furthermore, we have granted loans and other 
monetary aid to nations whose existence must be 
preserved. These loans will accomplish their pur- 
pose only if the recipient nations are able to obtain 
critically needed supplies from this country. Ex- 
port control is an important instrument in carrying 
out the purpose of these loan programs. 

The record clearly shows that this authority over 
exports has been exercised in the past only with 
respect to those commodities in critically short 
supply and that, as rapidly as the supply situation 
has improved, commodities have been removed 
from control. The list of items subject to export 
control has been reduced from a wartime peak of 
over 3,000 to approximately 725 on October 1, 1946, 
and approximately 500 at the present time. We 
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will continue to remove export controls as rapidly 
as the supply situation permits. I look forward to 
the day when the United States and other coun- 
tries can remove these interferences to the free flow 
of commodities in world trade. But the danger of 
immediate and complete decontrol in the face of 
continuing domestic and world scarcities is too 
great for this nation to undertake at this time. 

I therefore, recommend that the authority de- 
rived from the Export Control Act be extended 
for a period of one year beyond its present expira- 
tion-date, June 30, 1947. It is essential that this 
extension be made well in advance of this date. 
Delay would prove unsettling to business and 
would handicap the planning and execution of our 
food and other export programs. Effective ad- 
ministration of the export control orders requires 
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the assurance of continuity in operations. I urge 
upon the Congress prompt action in extending this 
authority. 


Harry S. Troman 
Tue Waite House 
March 19, 1947 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 


The following article of interest to readers of the 
BULLETIN appeared in the March 29, 1947, issue of 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, a publication of the De- 
partment of Commerce, copies of which may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, for 15 cents each: 


“Philippine Abaca Situation : Knotty Problems Curb 
Progress”, by Clarence A. Boonstra, Agricultural At- 
taché, formerly with the United States Embassy, 
Manila, and now at Santiago. 





Discussions of Legislation for Communications Merger 


[Released to the press April 2] 

The Telecommunications Coordinating Commit- 
tee (TCC), which coordinates Government policy 
in the communications field, and is made up of rep- 
resentatives of Government departments and 
agencies with interests in telecommunications, 
namely, the Department of State, the Federal 
Communications Commission, the War Depart- 
ment, the Navy Department, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and the Department of Commerce, has for 
some time been studying the question of the ad- 
visability of recommending legislation dealing 


| with the subject of merger of the United States 


carriers engaged in international communication 
service. 

In connection with its study of this question, the 
TCC on March 381, 1947, met with representa- 
tives of the labor organizations representing em- 
ployees of the international telegraph companies, 
in room 474 of the Department of State. The 
meeting was held in order to obtain the views of 
these organizations as to the desirability of legis- 
lation which would permit the international tele- 
graph companies to merge. A similar meeting 
with representatives of the companies had been 
held on March 11, 1947. 

The labor organizations which were invited to 
attend the meeting of March 31, 1947, included the 
American Communications Association (C.1.0.), 
Which represents the employees of all United 
States international telegraph companies except 
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those of the All America Cables and Radio, Inc., 
and the National Federation of Telephone Work- 
ers (independent), representing employees of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
which operates telephone circuits for overseas serv- 
ice. The latter organization, however, was unable 
to attend the meeting. The views presented at 
the meeting were as follows: 


The American Communications Association op- 
posed any merger of carriers in the international 
telegraph field on the ground that a merger in this 
field Would be opposed to the interests of the public. 
This organization also took the position that labor- 
protection provisions, although essential in any 
merger legislation, do not in fact offer sufficient 
guaranties for the protection of the interests of 
employees. In support of its position, the Ameri- 
can Communications Association stated that the 
domestic telegraph merger had resulted neither in 
a reduction of rates nor improvement of service 
and that the interests of employees in the domestic 
telegraph industry have been adversely affected by 
the merger which has taken place. 

The All America Cables Employees Association 
expressed its opposition to any legislation pro- 
viding for international merger on the ground 
that any such merger would benefit only the com- 
panies involved and would result in detriment to 
their employees. This organization therefore 
took the position that a merger would not be in 
the public interest. 
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Quota Ended on Fox Furs From Canada 


The President has signed a proclamation termi- 
nating the absolute quota on imports of silver or 
black fox furs and certain silver or black foxes 
into the United States and restoring the duty on 
such furs from 35 percent to the rate of 3714 per- 
cent ad valorem fixed by the trade agreement with 
Canada signed on November 17, 1938. These 
changes will go into effect on May 1, 1947. This 
proclamation followed an exchange of notes be- 
tween the United States and Canada agreeing to 
terminate the supplementary trade agreement with 
Canada on such furs. 

The first supplementary trade agreement be- 
tween the United States and Canada on fox furs 
went into effect January 1, 1940. It established 
an annual absolute global quota of 100,000 units on 
the importation of silver or black fox furs and 
skins into the United States and reduced the duty 
from 3714 percent ad valorem, the rate fixed in 
the 1938 trade agreement with Canada, to 35 per- 
cent. Of the global quota Canada was allocated 
58,300 units, with 41,700 units for all other coun- 
tries combined. A second fox-fur agreement, 
which went into effect December 20, 1940, replaced 
the first fox-fur agreement. 

In this later agreement Canada was, during the 
fur-marketing season, allotted 70,000 out of the 
global quota of 100,000 units, and all other coun- 
tries combined were allotted 30,000. The second 
agreement continued the 35-percent rate of duty. 
It is this agreement which is now terminated. 

The termination of this agreement, in con- 
formity with a provision in it for its termination 
at any time by agreement between the United 
States and Canadian Governments, gives recogni- 
tion to the fact that the emergency conditions in 
the early part of the war in Europe which led 
to the negotiation of the present fox-fur agree- 
ment and which closed foreign markets and sud- 
denly increased quantities of furs available for 
United States markets no longer exist. Since 
then there has been a sharp diminution in world 
silver or black fox-fur production. Recovery in 
European production will require some years. 
Fox-fur prices have recently been generally higher 
in Europe than in the United States. For some 
months the rate of imports into the United States 
has been low and there is no prospect of a great 
increase in the immediate future. European mar- 
kets for fox furs have recovered considerably 
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since the end of the war. These facts have been 
clearly established by a public hearing held by the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information on March 
7, 1946 and by other information which has been 
available from domestic and foreign sources. 

Termination of the agreement also recognizes 
the changed situation resulting from the end of 
the war, compared with December 1940, in the 
ability of various European countries, particularly 
Norway, to send furs to this market. It also re- 
moves the possibility of discrimination against 
such countries as a result of the allocation pro- 
visions in the agreement. 

The interdepartmental trade-agreements organi- 
zation will, in conformity with its customary 
procedure, follow closely the situation affecting 
imports of silver fox furs into the United States. 


‘«Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression’’, 
Volume I 


The American prosecution staff released on 
March 22 complete and authoritative analyses of 
the Nazi Gestapo and SS in publishing the seventh 
in its series of eight volumes of the documentary 
evidence presented at the Niirnberg war-crimes 
trial. 

The eight-volume set, which contains English 
translations of evidence collected by both the 
American and British prosecutions, and which has 
been approved for release by Justice Robert H. 
Jackson, is published by the Government Printing 
Office under the title of Nazi Conspiracy and 
Aggression. Most of the documents published 
were captured from the secret files.of the German 
Government, the Nazi Party, the Wehrmacht, and 
the personal files of the Nazi leaders. 

Six volumes of these documents (volumes I, ITI, 
IV, V, VI, and VII) have already been completed. 
Because publication of certain volumes has been 
delayed in order to permit the inclusion of last- 
minute material, the volumes are being issued out 
of their proper order in the series, and delivery 
of each volume is being made as it comes off the 
press. 

The latest volume, volume II in the series, is 
designed to serve with volume I as a guide to the 
mass of documents included in the remaining six 
volumes. It consists of studies, in non-technical 
language, summarizing and analyzing the docu- 
ments according to the particular subjects on 
which they bear. 
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